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Fo CORRESPONDENTS: 


(THERE is a certain neceflary relation between the ftyle and the 
fubject of a compofition, which is often unattended to. Thus 
we fometimes fee an elevated theme difcuffed in language fcarcely fu- 
perior to that of common inaccurate converfation, and, ov the other 
hand, trifling and low fubjects are often prefented to us in all the e- 
nergy of dittion and rotundity of periods of the Rambler. ‘This practice 
is like arraying a fupreme magi(trate in rags, and adorning a beggar 
in coftly robes. Thefe obfervations will deferve to be attended to 
by fome of our correfpondents, particularly Eudorws, Lesius and Phi- 
loxenus. 


Moral Charaéters ate very difficult to pourtray. To keep within 
the bounds of nature, and at the fame time to avoid perfonality ; or, 
in {choo} terms, to give a view of man, or of a number of men, in the 
abftract, requires extenfive talents for obfervation, and a judgment ca- 
pable of felecting leading features, without intermixing with then 
thofe which are confined to a {ma}] number, or to individuals. Hence 
few perfons have fucceeded. Even Le Bruyere, in his Wanners of the 
age, often draws individual inftead of general characters. The fame 
obfervation will apply to Pope ; and, were we acquainted with the 
private hiftory of the age in which Theophraftus lived, perhaps the 
charge would lie againft him alfo. The performance of Desineator, 
which has given rife to thefe reflections, cannot be inferted in our mif- 
cellany, on account of its evident perfonalities. We would recom- 
mend to the author, to apply his talents, of which he appears to us 
to poflefs no fimall fhare, to more general fubjects. His correfpon- 
dence will then be highly acceptable. 


Timolesn’s eflay will be inferred, if he confents to a modification 
of the two or three laft fentences. 

Vivax is {prightly, but incerre¢t, 

The Tormented hujband is a {plenetic performance. We have no ob- 
jection to loneft fatire, at any time; whether its object be to reform 
the faults of the fingle or the married ; but our corre{pondent has evi- 
dently magnified mole-hills into mountains—In the /ami/y-pidure he 
has drawn, we behold a refembiance of nothing in nature—inftead of 
a mixture of light and fhade, all is g/oomy, 

The eflay On hurry and procraflination, and Euftbia’s letter toFiir- 
tilla, fhall appear next month. 


The rural belle in Philadelphia 5 Honoria, or the mourner comforted, and 
the Hiffory of Henry Hairbrain are under confideration. 


The favours of our poetical correfpondents are too numerous to be 
particularly noticed ; futtice it to obferve generally, that many of the 
communications are valuable, that the authors of a// are entitled to 
our thanks, and that the earlicft attention fhall be paid to their re- 
fpective performances. 
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CURSORY REMARKS on two PRINCIPLES 
laid down in PALE Y’s ‘*‘ MorAt and Po.iricat 
PHILOS OPH YY.” 


R. PALEY’s obfervations on the fubjects treated of are, in ge- 
neral, juft, fenfible and ingenious. Some of his opinions and 
remarks, however, in my opinion, are liable to be doubted and con- 
troverted.— 
V. 1, p. ro2.—Mr. Paley fays, 

* Another right which may be called a general right, as it is in- 
cidental'to every man who is in a fituation to claim it, is the right of 
extreme neceflity ; by which is meant a right to ofe or deftroy ano- 
thers property, when it is neceflary for our own prefervation to do 
fo ; asa right to take, without or again{t the owner’s leave, the firft 
food, clothes, or fhelter we meet with, when we are in danger of 
perifhing through want of them. Reftitution, however, is due when 
in our power.” 

This affertion of Mr. P.’s I think rather too ftrong and unguarded, 
It is true, “ xecefitas non habet legem ;”’ but who is to be the judge of 
this neceffiry ? Either the necefflitous perfon is himfelf to be the judge, 
orhe is not. If he is, then does it not follow, that an unprincipled 
man will make a plea of neceflity fometimes where there is none? 
e. g. a plea of hunger for thieving or robbing ; and probably when 
that hunger, if real, was the effect of his own idlenefs, the vicious 
habit of drunkennefs, and the like. I do not think that the law of 
the land allows of this plea of “‘ extreme neceflity."” Does not Mr. 
P.’s aflertion, then, fet up ‘‘a general or inherent right? in oppofition 
to a /egal right? Mr. P. fays, that “ the right of extreme neceffity, 
is a right to ufe or deftroy another’s property, without or againft the 
owner’s leave.” If fo, then does it not follow, that the owner who 
defends his own property again({t the violent attack of the ‘‘ extreme- 
ly neceffitous.”” is an enemy to the general rights of mankind? But 
would mankind at large, or would our law, view him in that light ? 
Would not each juftify him in refifting an attack on his property, let 
the perfon’s plea who made the attack be that of ‘‘ extreme neceffi- 














76. Thoughts on Proverbs. 
ty,’”” whether real or feigned ? and would he not be exculpated, were 
he, in refitting this attack, to wound, or even to kill the aggreflor? 
which I think could not be the cafe upon Mr. Paley’s hypothelis. Nay, 
the very reverfe would follow upon this doctrine ; for if the aggref- 


for ‘* who attacks and de(troys another’s property,” is allowed to 


plead the right of ‘‘ extreme neceflity,”” as the general, inherent, or 
unalienable right of man, were he in aflerting this right to wound or 
kill the proprietor, he could hardly be pronounced guilty of a crime. 

But let us confider the alternative of the dilemma, and fay, that 
the neceffitous perfon is ot himfelf to be the jadge of this plea of 
“‘ extreme neceffity,’”’ but that either the proprietor or the laws of 
the land are to judge for him, then the foundation of the plea of *‘ex- 
treme neceflity,’’ as built upon the general rights of mankind, is de- 
ftroyed. 

P. 185. Of Lies, Mr. Paley fays, 

“€ There are falfehoods which are not lies, that is, which are not 
criminal ; as, r. where no one is deceived: e. g. 4 /ervant’s deny- 
ing bis mafler ; in fuch an inftance no confidence is deftroyed, becaufe 
none was repofed ; no promife to {peak the truth is violated, becaufe 
none was given, or underftood to be given,” 

This morality appears to me to be rather too lax, and the example 
of “a fervant’s denying his mafter”’ far from being a clear proof of the 
innoceucy of falfehood, becaufe no one is deceived. 

Truth is in its own nature eternal and immutable ; and ftands op- 
pofed to intentional fa//ehoods as well as dies, whatever diftinction may 
be made between thefe two. I think alfo, that this inftance of Mr. 
Paley’s, refpecting “‘a fervant’s denying his matter,” contradicts what 
he juftly aflerts in the preceding page, that ‘the obligation of ve- 
racity may be made out from the direct ill confequences of lying to 
focial happinefs ;” for though in the example given, there be ‘‘ no 
{pecific injury to a private individual,”’ yet it contains in it ‘‘ the de- 
{truction of that confidence, which (as Mr. P. juftly obferves) is ef- 
fential to the intercourfe of human life ; on which account a lie may 
be pernicious in its general tendency, and therefore criminal, though 
it produce no particular or vifible mifchief to any one.” 


PS SSSOHSS SOOO 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


THOUGHTS om PROVERBS. 


Mr. Eptror. ae 
ROVERBS have been defined to be, the experience of ages 
comprifed in a few words. Many a Volume of wife fayings, not 

to metion thofe of Sancho Panca, have been ‘written. They often 
fupply the place of extempore wit, by filling up thofe gaps, which 
otherwife would obftruct us in our colloquial routes; and he who 
makes ufe of them cannot be accufed of plagiarifin, fince, by prefcrip- 
tive, right, they have long fince become public property. They are 
comions, or opea fields, into which every man in the vicinage may 
Jead or drive his cattle, not even his afs excepted; nay, it is affirm- 
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Thoughts on Proverbs. 77 


ed, that the laft mentioned animal thrives beft on them, and brays 
their praifes, till the refponfive neighbourhood feems to partake of 
the afinine {pecies. This idea reminds me of one proverb “‘ mocking 
is.catching.”” How concifely, how forcibly is this idea exprefled in 
thofe few words! They inform us, that by imitating the virtuous, 
we may arrive at virtue, or by following the vicious we may reach 
the goal of vice. 

‘© Many men of many minds” is at once deep, elegant, and fublime ; 
and, were I to try my hand at making a proverb, { could not invent 
one equal to it ; except, perhaps, ‘‘ Many men of many faces.” 

“* A fool and his money are foon parted,’ ought certainly not to be 
underftood according to the letter: otherwife almolt every man and 
woman too mutt be a fool, fince none but mifers can pretend to wif- 
dom. Now that which proves too much, is juftly faid to prove no- 
thing. 

(The better day, the better deed,’’ is a vile aflertion. Shame on 
you, ye proverb-mongers! What! are cock-fighting, bull-baiting, 
horfe-racing, &c. fanctified by the Sabbath? 

That ‘‘ Avery dog has his day’ is notorioufly falfe. There are ma- 
ny dogs at forty as blind, in intellects, as puppies, with refpect to 
eye-fighbt, are, before they are nine days old. 

Foun is as good as my lady in the dark’’ is very intelligible, and per- 
fectly congenial with the true fpirit of rebublicanifm, unlefs it thould 
be thought too productive of the levelling principle. 

 Boery Fack bas his Gil?’ bas often puzzled me. I at firft thought 
that it alladed to a gill of wine, or any other liquor; but on more 
mature reflection, | find, that every Fact thould have his Gi/an, that 
is to fay; a wife. In this fenfe, the proverb is unexceptionable. 

“ Gat after kind’ 1 utterly reject ; and fo ought every feminary 
of learning, fince it ftrikes at the very root of education. Is inftinct 
to govern inftead of precept and example ? 

“* Promifes and pye-cruft are made to be broken’’ inclades ideas fub- 
verfive of decency, morality, and religion, and may unhappily per- 
vade our lives, from the baptifinal’ font to the marriage-vow, and 
even to the hour of diflolutior. 

“* Home is home, be it never fo homely’ is highly reprehenfible, in- 
afmuch as it may check the {pirit of enterprize, and confine us to 
cottages, when we might be building palaces. 

‘* One fool makes many’? never fails to divert us, efpecially if wittily 
followed by “‘ You are the greateft fool of any.”’ 

“Threw your dumps where your love lies’’ piainly argues that every lo- 
ver ought to make a beneficial fettlement on his beloved. But I will 
not be pofitive as to this folution, fince another proverb, viz. 4s you 
dike it, you may lump it”’ evidently contradicts it. 

“* Birds of a feather flock together’ fuits all ranks and conditions, from 
the predatory hawk, to the lame duck that waddles in the mire of 
{peculation. 

“Love me little love me long, although not univerfally relifhed, is 
perfectly conformable to reafon and truth, fince nothing, that is vi- 
olent can be lalting. Aandfome is that handfome docs’’ is of the fame 
clafs, aud equally praife-worthy; buvthat she grey mare /bould be the bet- 








ae 1. Succeffion of Crimes. 


ter horfe is utterly repugnant to trath and delicacy. It may be faid, 
with equal propriety, that 4i/ cats are grey in the dark. He 
Having given you this {fpecimen of my abilities, I purpofe, fhould 
you approve of the attempt, to purfue the tafk I have undertaken, 
and am, 
Your humble fervant 
Ss: P, L. 


— OOOO O99-5-0-00— 


Succession of Crimes among moff Eur oP EAN 
NATIONS. 


[From Hiftorical Law Tra&s, publifhed at Edinburgh.] 


Be fome time after the great revolution was completed, by 
which criminal jurifdiction, or the right of punifiment, was 
transferred from private hands tothe magiftrate, we find, among mot 
European nations, certain crimes, one after another, in a regular 
fucceflion. Two centuries ago, affaflinatien was the crime in tafhion. 
It wore out by degrees, and made way for a more covered, but more 
deteltable, method of deftruction, and that is poifon. This horrid 
crime was extremely common, in France and Italy chiefly, almoft 
within a century. it vanished imperceptibly, and was fucceeded: by 
a lefs dithonourable method of revenge, duelling. This curious fac- 
ceffion is too regular to have been the child of accident. _It'muft have 
had a regular caufe; amd this caufe, I imagine, may be gathered 
from the hiftory of the criminal law. We may readily believe, that 
the right of punifament, wrelted from individuals, and transferred to 
the magiftrate, was at firlt fubmitted to with the utmott reluctance, 
Refentment is a paflion too fierce to be fubdued, till a man be firft hus 
manized and foftened by a long courfe of difcipline, under the awe 
and dread ef a government firmly eftablithed.: For many centuries 
after the power of the {word was aflumed by: the magiftrate, indivi- 
duals, prone to avenge their own wrongs, were inceflantly breaking 
out into open violence, murder not excepted. But the authority of 
law, gathering ftrength daily, became too mighty for revenge exe- 
cuted iu thisbold manner: and open violence, through the terror of 
punifhment, being a confined men to more cautious methods, 
and introduced aflaflination in place of murder committed openly. 
But as aflaflination is feldom practicable without accomplices or e- 
miflaries, of abandoned morals, experience fhowed that this crime is 
never long concealed : and the fear of detection prevailed at laft o- 
ver the fpirit of revenge gratified in this hazardous manner. Mare 
fecret methods of gratification were now ftudied. Aflaffination re- 
prefled made way for poifoning, the moft dangerous peft that ever in- 
vaded fociety, if, as believed, poifon can be conveyed ina letter, cr 
by other latent means that cannot be traced. Here legal authority 
was at a ftand ; forhow can a criminal be reached, who is unknown ? 
But nature happily interpofed, and afforded a remedy when law could 
not. Repeated experience fhowed the emptinefs of this method of a- 
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venging injuries ; amethod which plunges a man in guilt, without pro- 
coring him any gratification. This horrid practice, accordingly, had 
not a long courte. Confcience and humanity exerted their lawful au- 
thority, and put an end to it. Such, in many inftances, is the courfe of 
providence. It exerts benevolent wifdom, in fuch a manner as to bring 
good out of evil. The crime of poifoning is {carce within the reach of 
the magiftrate; but a remedy is provided im the very nature of its 
caufe: tor, as obferved, revenge is never gratified, unlefs it be made 
known to the offender, that he is punifhed by the perfoninjured. To 
finifh my reflections upon this fubject : duelling, which came in the laft 
place, was fupported by a notion of honour ; and the (till fubfifting pro- 
penfity to revenge blinded men fo much, as to make them fee but ob- 
{curely, thatthe practice is inconfiftent with confcience and humanity. 


FFE TES SEXP eet oes fb — 


On the Small ATTENTION paid to GARDENING 
in AMERICA. 


[Tranflated from Schsepf's Travels.] 


A TASTE for gardening isin its infancy in Philadelphia, and in 
America in general. ‘There are not mary gardens that are laid 
out or kept, with regularity. In the neighbourhood of the city, 
Mr. Hamilton’s is the only one to which attention has been given. 
This neglect is the lefs excufable, as many wealthy people fpend moft 
of their time in the country. The gardens in their prefent ftate are 
merely for ufe. To pleafure-gardens they are not accuftomed, and 
as for profpects, they are contented with thofe which the country af- 
fords, which, however, between the (till immenfe woods, are not much 
diverfified. The fruitful warmth of the climate indeed removes ma- 
ny difficulties, which we muft overcome in railing our garden-fruits, 
and thus makes more carelefs gardeners. As long as they are con- 
tented with what they have been accuftomed to in the north of Eu- 
rope, this may be obtained with little trouble. But they thus lofe 
the advantages which, with fome attention, would arife from cultivate 
ing more valuable productions, the natives of warmer countries. 
Molt of the garden-fruits and flowers of the north of Europe have 
been introduced here. Many fucceed well, and have even improved, 
others degenerate, from careiefs treatment. Except feveral fpecies 
and varieties of pumpkins, fquathes, and gourds or calabafhes, the 
cultivation of which was commen with the natives, American gar- 
dening has nothing of its own. Some of our garden productions 
were made known by the German troops, as coleworts, broccoli, and 
black radifhes. Many of our frvits are alfo wanting, or at leaft 
feldom met with, and not of the beft kinds, as plumbs, apricots, wal- 
nuts, good pears, cultivated chefnuts, goofeberries and others, and 
this merely for want of proper attempts, care‘and attention ; for the 
American is fond only of what fucceeds well when left to itlfelf, and 
is therefore contented with the great fertility of his cherry, apple, 
and peach trees, without concerning himfelf with the poflible, and of- 
teptimes neceflary improvements of thefe. Of ingrafting and inocu- 


































































































































































8 (Ctr Proce/s for manufacturing Salts. 


lating little or nothing is known, or they are at leaft very {paring- 
ly ufed. Much is imputed, without fufficient foundation, to the cli- 
mate, and in gardening perfons have fuffered themfelves to be deter- 
red, becaufe in a poor foil, with bad feeds, and unfkilful treatment, 
they had not produced plants and fruits of the firft quality. 

The tafte for garden-flowers is alfo very limited ; and yet there are 
fome florifts. Dr. Glentworth, formerly a furgeon in the army, has 
a numerous collection of bulbous and other flowers, which he keeps 
up by annual importations from Holland. 


FEE EEF EE DEE EPID ESSE DEF — 


Process for the manufacturing SALTS for making 
POT ok PEARL-ASH. 


[From Papers lately publifhed by the Agricultural Society at Halifax.] 


H E afhes, in the firft inftance, muft be pure, preferved from dirt, 
and kept in fome place that is dry and free from the ground ; 
otherwife they will imbibe the nitrous falts, which are very deftruc- 
tive. Take two common leeches, that will hold four bufhels each, 
made of pine and tight, and put a quantity of ftraw at the bottom 
—fill one of them with afhes, and put into it about fix buckets of 
foft water—let it ftand about twelve hours—at which time add as 
much water as the afhes will take—then draw off the {trong lees, 
which, if the afhes be good, will be about fourteen buckets. The 
lees fhould ftand in a tub about twelve hours, firft fprinkling on about 
a pint of lime, which will effectually clarify and make them of a 
bright amber colour ; then boil the lees (ina pot or kettle, that 
will hold eight or ten gallons), till the water is evaporated, and the 
falts dried, which will take about one day ; in this ftate, the falts 
muft be cooled, and put into a dry cafk, as free from air as poffible. 
The remaining weak lees of the firft muft be drawn off, ail put on 
the fecond leech, filled in the fame manner as the firft, by which means 
all the falts are faved, and only the {trong lees boiled. Four buthels 
of common afhes produced from beech, birch, &c. forty pounds weight 
of falts, which are worth fix fhillings and four pence. Eight or (not 
exceeding) nine bufhels of afhes from elm, afh, maple and alder, that 
grow in low land, will produce one hundred weight. Thofe falts are 
worth to the manufacturer of pot or pearl afh, eighteen fhillings per 
hundred weight. As the making of falts belongs wholly to the pru- 
dent houfekeeper, every bufhel of good afhes is worth one fhilling 
and nine pence, with the {mall trouble of bo | 
Should this province in general think that induftry is worth their 
attention, | am confident that it is capable of exporting at leaft 
as much of thofe afhes, as would pay the one half of their imports : 
And the whole reafon why fo many have failed in the procefs, is 
owing to the impurity of the afhes, frem having a large quantity 
of earth mixed with them, which totally deftroys their ufeful- 
nefs. 
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DIRECTIONS to aSTUDENT f LAW. 


[Jn @ Letter from Joun Dunninc, E/q. to @ gentleman of the Taner 
Temple. | 


Dear Sir, 


HE habits of intercourfe in which I have lived with your fami 

ly; joined to the regard which I entertain for yourfelf, makes 
me folicitous, in compliance with your requelt, to give you fome 
Hints concerning, the Study of the Law. 

Our profetfion i is generally ridiculed as being dry and uninterefting; 
but a mind anxious for the difcovery of truth and information will be 
amply gratified for the toil, in invettigating the origin and progrefs 
of a jurifprudence which has the good of the people for its bafis, and 
the accumulated wifdom and experience of ages for its ixaprovement. 
Nor is the ftudy itfelf fo intricate as has been imagir ied ; more efpe- 
cially fince the labours of fome modern writers have given ita more 
regular and {cientific form. Without indultry, however, it is impof- 
fible to arrive at any eminence in practice ; and the man who ti.all be 
bold enough to attempt excellence by abilities alone, will foon find 
himfelf foiled by many who have inferior underftandings, but better 
attainments. On the other hand, the moft painful plodder caa ne- 
ver afrive at celebrity by mere reading; a man calculated for fuccefs, 
muft add to native genius an diftinctive faculty in the difcovery and 
retention of that knowledge only, which can be at once ufeful and 
productive. : 

Ii imagine that a confiderable degree of learning is abfolutely seal 
fary. .he elder authors frequently wrote in Latin, and the foreign 
jurifts continue the practice to this day. Befides this, claffical attain- 
ments contribute much to the refinement of the underitanding, and 
the embellifhment of the ftyle. The utility of grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic, is known and felt by every one. Geometry will ai ford 
the moft appofite examples of el lofe and pointed re afoning ; and Geo- 
graphy is fo very neceflary in common life, that there is lefs credit in 
knowing, than ‘difhonour in being unacquainted with it. Butit is 
Hiftory, aaa more particularly that of his own country, which will 
occupy the attention and attract the regard of the great lawyer. A 
minute knowledge of the political revolutions and judicial decifions 
of our predeceflors, whether in the more ancient or modern eras of 
our government, is equally ufeful and interefting. This will include 
a narrative of all the material alterations in the Common Law, and 
the reafons, and exigencies on which they were founded. 

I would always recommend a diligent attendance on the Courts of 
Juftice, as by that means the practice of them (a circumftance of 
great moment) will be eafily and naturally acquired. Befides this, 
a much {tronger impreflion will be made by the ‘ftatement of the cafe. 
and the pleadings of the counfel, than from a cold and uninte ilies 
detail of itin a report. But above all, atrial at bar, or fpecial ar- 
gument, fhould never be neglected. As it is ufual on thefe occafions 
to take notes, a kno wledge of fhort-hand will give fach facili- 
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ty to your labour, as toenable you to follow the moft rapid fpeaker 
with certainty and precifion, Common-place books are convenient 
and ufeful ; and as they are generally lettered, a reference may be 
had to themin a moment. It is ufual to acquire fome infight into 
real bufinefs, under an eminent fpecial pleader, previous to actual 
practice at the bar: this idea I beg leave ftrongly to fecond, and in- 
deed I have known but few great men who have not pofleffed this ad- 
vantage. Ihere fubjoin a lilt of books neceflary for your perufal and 
inftraction, to which I have added fome remarks; and wifhing that 
you may add to a fuccefsful practice, that integrity which can alone 
make you worthy of it, 
I remain, &c. &c. 
JOHN DUNNING. 


Read Hume's Hiftory of England, particularly obferving the rife, 
progrefs, and declenfion of the feudal fyftem. Minutely attend to 
the Saxon government that preceded it, and dwell on the reigns of 
Edward !.—Henry Vi.—Henry VII.—Henry VIII.—James I.— 
Charles I.—Charles Il.—and James I. 

Blackftone. On the fecond reading turn to the references. 

Mr. Juftice Wright’s learned Treatife on Tenures. 

Coke Littleton, efpecially every word of Fee-Simple, Fee-Tail, 
and Tenant in Tail. 

Coke’s Inititutes ; more particularly the Ift and IId ; and Serjeant 
Hawkins’ Compendium. 

Coke’s Reports. —Plowden’s Commentary.—Bacon’s Abridgment ; 
and Firft principles of Equity.—Pigott on fines.—Reports of Croke, 
Burrow, Raymond, Saunders, Strange, and Peere Williams.—Pa- 
ley’s Maxims.—Lord Bacon’s Elements of the Common Law. 

Lincoln’s-Inn, March 3, 1779. 
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Course of Sruvy in LAW ; recommended by Lorp 
MANSFIELD t¢ Mr. DRUMMOND~—1774. 


FE OR general Ethics, which are the foundation of all Law, read 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Lully’s offices, and Woolaftan’s Re- 
ligion of nature. You may likewile look into Ariftotle’s Ethic’s, 
which you will not like; but it is one of thofe books, gui 4 limine /a- 
lutandi funt ne verba nobis dentur, 

For the law of nations, which is partly founded on the law of na- 
ture, and partly pofitive, read Grotius, and Puffendorf in Barbeyrac’s 
tranilation, and Burlamaqui's Droit Nature]: as thefe authors treat 
the — fubject in the heads, they may be read together and com- 
pared. 

When you have laid this foundation, it will be time to look into 
thofe fyftems of pofitive law that have prevailed in their turn. You 
will begin of courfe with the Roman Law ; for the hiftory of which 
read Gravina’s elegant work De Ortu et Progreffa Juris Civilis; then 
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read and ftudy Juftinian’s Inftitates, without any other comment than 
the fhort one by Viunius. Long comments would only confound you, 
and make your head {pin round. Dip occafionally into the Pandects. 
After this, it will be proper to acquire a general idea of feudal law 
and the feadal fyftem, which is fo interwoven with almoft every con- 
ftitution in Europe, that without fome knowledge of it, it is impof- 
fible to underftand Modern Hiltory. Read Craig De Feudes, an ad- 
mirable book for matter and method ; and dip occafionally into the 
Corpus Juris Feudalis, whilft you are reading Giannone’s ‘Hittory of 
Naples, one of the ableft and moft inftructive books that ever was 
written. Thefe writers are not fufficient to give you a thorough 
knowledge of the fubjects they treat of ; bux they will give you gene- 
ral notions, general leading principles, and lay the beft foundation 
that can be laid for the ftudy of any municipal law, fuch asthe Law 
ef England, Scotland, France, &c. &c. 


SOOO OSHSOOO00— 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


The AFFLICTED BROTHER. 


Mr. Eptror, 


AM fo well aflured of fubftantial good having been effected by 

periodical publications, that Ido not hefitate to lay before the 
world my well-founded complaints, provided you will deem them 
worthy of a page in the Afylum. 

For fome years I ranked as fecond amongft @ fociety of feven bro- 
thers. By a beneficial event, in progrefs of time, I was generally 
acknowledged to be the firft. Active and laborious, I invigorated 
both the mind and body. I rofe from the bed of reft with alacriry, 
and followed my various occupations with uncealing affiduity. That 
brother, whofe ftation I now filled, and whofe duties I difcharged, 
was more immediately dedicated to prayer and praife; and to the 
improvement of the family in morality and reli gion. On account of 
his laudable exertions, the other (ix liftened to him with becoming 
deference, promifed to obferve his dictates; and we even unanimouf- 
ly agreed to fupport him in eafe, infomuch that he was not under the 
leaft neceility of undergoing any labour whatevcr. Weeven united 
in building commodious, fpacious, and elegant houfes for h m. 

How lovely, how venerable was this brother at the period to 
which I allude. His looks beamed benevolence, and his voice an- 
nounced glad tidings. Ourfelves and followers thronged around 
him. We participated in the calm which he enjoyed, and attuned 
our minds to the harmony of his accents. Soothed by his exhortati- 
ous, the breaft of care was, for a while, no longer difcerned to 
heave, and the hand of induftry was voluntarily fulpended. It has 
already been faid, that his afpect, in his youth, was benign, and 
complacent. As he advanced in years, he became aultere and rigid. 


“* 
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‘Thofe precepts, which he had formerly recommended by mildnefs, 


were now carried into execution, in a great degree, by violence, 
He demanded an acceflion of wealth, and too readily obtained it from 
us ; he boldly threatened, and we tamely obeyed. 

Mixing, however, by degrees, policy with rigour, he ordained, 
that after paying fevere homage to him for feveral hours, we might 
afterwards employ a few in innocent recreatiops. This conceflion 
was greatly applauded ; and pleature frequently made. incurfions e- 
ven into the regions of liceintioufnefs. Mutlic, dancing, and revelry 
prevailed. The worthip of Venus feemed to be renewed, and the 
triumphs of Bacchus to be reftored. But, fir, this falfe indulgence 
operated greatly to my difadvantage. i grew puny, and almolt in- 
capable of labour; feldom leaving my bed tillnoon. My younger 
brethren, poficied “of flronger ftamina, united in fupporting me ; 
otherwife | might have fuifered by famine. 

It is true, that later years have affected a wonderful change. Our 
fraternal guide feems greatly improved, He neither yields to unne- 
ceflary gloom, nor aifords any extraordinary example, which may 
lead to levity or diffipation. Yet, fir, it is not eafy to free ourfelves 
from bad habits. I {till am (with forrow it is confefled) the moft fick- 
ly and degenerate branch of the family ; becaufe I pertinacioufly ad- 
}. « to former injudicious precepts: and were my laborious brethren 
to follow my example, the civilized world would relapfe into barba- 
rity. 

Confcious of delinquency, too often voluntary, I frequently make 
promifes of amendment, which I as often violate. In this ftate of 
mind, ! call on you, or any of your worthy correfpondents, for ad+ 
vice. Let them tell the world, that what is badly begun, can fel- 
dom be well completed; that reft, inftead of producing lazynefs, 
ought to promote exextion, and that that devotion can never be fin- 
cere which terminates in revelry, and occafions mental dejection, 
and bodily pain. 

With due refpect, I am, Mr. editor, 
Your afflicted, but humble fervant 


MONDAY. 
Philadelphia, 15th of Auguft 1791. 


POP DO OOOO SOOO 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


The Birntu of HOPE; an ALLEGORYY. 


ECURITY is undoubtedly an object worthy of our purfuit, 
\F- and, if poflible, ought to be attained, It augments the enjoy- 
ments of the happy, and reconciles the lefs furtunate to many of the 
ills of life. So great are the favours which it confers, that in va- 
rious inftances it conducts us, by anticipation, to blifs. Whilft the 
tempelt rages over our heads, ferenely we reft on the pillow of re- 
pole, under the roof of fecurity. When the ftorm fubfides, we con- 
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template the radiance of the fkies, the luftre of the flowers, and the 
verdure of the fields. But thefe fcenes, however delightful, are e- 
vanefcent. Pofleflion impairs their beauties, and fatiety is invariably 
deftructive of delight. 

I fhall not attempt logically to define fecurity, or philofophically 
to recommend it to the purfuit of men. Whillt paffion bears fway, 
vice and folly muft have their thare of power ; and who can promife 
himfelf fecurity, when under the direction of fiich leaders? But as 
I decline argument on this occafion, I may be allowed to have re- 
courfe to imagination, under the guidance of truth. 

Fear, the offspring of nature, had long contended for the empire 
of the human breaft. But labouring under the weaknefies of both 
mind and body, he difcovered a want of refolution, on even the moft 
trifling occafiéns. He dreaded the ferpent in every thicket, and 
the chirping of the grafs-hopper refounded in his ears like the roar- 
ing of the lion. Cafting his eyes on earth, he trembled at the prof- 
pect of difappointment and famine ; the woes of ficknefsS, and the 
horrors of war. Whenever he ventured to look up to heaven, the 
imbecility of his nature deterred him from enjoying the protpect. 
Confcious of his infirmities, he confined his thoughts to earth. He 
knew its evils, and dreaded them ; yet, as they were not intolerable, 
he preferred them to uncertain blifs. Often did he wifh for an help- 
mate to foften, by fharing, his afflictions ; and confequently paid his 
addrefles to Confidence. 

Confidence, who had. often wandered from the paths of propriety, 
till fhe was bewildered in the labyrinths of folly, or almoft loft in 
the torrent of defpair, was defirous of a guide, whe might reftrain 
her rafhnefs, and regulate her conduct. She therefore, with affected 
mildnefs, liftened to the vows of Fear, applauded his prudence, and 
congratulated herfelf on the approaching unigns The courtthip was 
conducted with the greateft decency, and in due feafon they were 
married with becoming decorum. Bat thei ir conjugal happinefs was 
of fhort duration. She had long bid adieu to Dowd?, whilft the bo- 


a 
fom of Fear was the prey of unremitting 4vxiety. She hurried him 


ty. 
from project to project ; but all were uniuccefsful, He was too flow 
and timid ; /e too refolved and precipitate. No profpect of fuc- 
cefs was difcerned by him; whillt the was incapable of difcovering 
the finalleft cloud of adverfity. 

At length, his patience exhaulted, Fear thus addrefled the throne of 
Jupiter. ‘Sire of gods and men! thou knoweft my fufferings, fince 
nothing is hid from thee ; and mutt pity my mifery, fince mercy is 
one of thy attributes. Releafe me from that yoke, which | am no 
longer capable of bearing ; and reftore me to my former condition.” 
Iiis petition was heard. ‘The face of heaven was overfpread with 
lightning, and thunder refounded from pole to pole. Superior to its 
roar, the voice of Jupiter was heard, ‘ill-fated pair! whom nature 
intended to have kept afunder, but whom folly weakly attempted to 
unite. Henceforth be {eparated. I pronounce the folemn decree, 
the eternal divorce. Vet know, O Fear! that Confiden 
impregnated by thee, fhall foon bring fo: 
zepbyr, and bright as the moraing-ftar. 
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both her parents, this favourite of heaven, this confolation of mat, 
fhall be called Hope, She thall mitigate the rigours of life, difperfe 
the gloom of defpair, and conduct her votaries to the maniions of 
blifs.”’ : 

The deity difappeared. His will was fpeedily obeyed ; and Hope 
remained on earth to cheer the drooping fpirit of man, guarding him 
alike from the apathy of fecurity, and the horrors of defpondence. 


JUVENIS. 
Princeton, 1791, 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


The History of OLIVER; or, The ‘Triumpu 
off GRATITUDE. 


Mr. Epiror, 


MIDST the various inftances of human deepravity, to which 

we daily are witnelles, the truly civilized mind dwells with rap- 
ture on fentiments and actions, which evince the graces of hu- 
manity, and the dignity of virtue. With particular fatisfaction, I 
therefore undertake to lay before your readers, fo bright an exam- 
ple of the elevation of the human heart, as, I think, muft prove a- 
greeable to every bofom endued with fenfibility. The hiftory, which 
I mean to relate, although not remarkable for a multiplicity of inci- 
dents; yet, as it reflects honour on homan nature, will, it is conceiv- 
ed, be acknowledged to be both ufeful and entertaining. 

In the year 1776, captain Oliver Emerfon, a native of Maflachu- 
fetts-Bay, incenfed at the wrongs which that province and others 
fuftained, from the ambitious policy of Britain, fitted out a privateer ; 
and, announcing his intention to cruize again{t the enemy, was join- 
ed by about thirty men, pofleffed of that fteady courage, which e- 
ver refults from true patriotifm. Without encountering any mate- 
rial difficulty or danger, he arrived at St. Euftatius, an Ifland in the 
Welt-Indies, under the government of the United Netherlands. Hav- 
ing frequently failed in thofe feas, as mafter, and in part owner, of a 
trading veflel, he was well acquainted with every port in the neigh- 
bouring iflands ; and, watching his opportunity, captured a fmall 
Englith veflel, bound from Bafleterre in St. Chriftopher’s to St. Eufta- 
tius. On board this veflel were Mr. Wilfon (a native of England,) 
a gentleman of confiderable property, and his negro-flave John, a 
boy about twelve years old, In St. Euftatius, captain Emerfon liber- 
ated the gentleman and crew, but retained the boy, more from mo- 
tives of humanity than of avarice. The feelings of the youth on 
this occafion, having been tenderly brought up by his mafter, may be 
more readily conceived than they can be exprefled. He wept bitter- 
ly, and embracing the knees of the captain, conjured him that he 
might be reftored to his relations and his mafter. But Emerfon was 
inexorable, and even rejected a very capital fum for the redemption 
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of his captive, whofe extreme grief, however, after a few days, be- 
gan to fubfide ; and in lefs than a month, fuch is the pliability of 
the young mind, he became perfectly reconciled to his fituation. 

Captain emerfon, having realized his fhare of the various prizes 
he had taken, returned to Maflachufetts-Bay, with John. Finding 
him extremely docile, and of an amiable difpofition, he caufed him to 
be baptized, by the name of Oliver, and to be inftructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. When he fuppofed him to be about four- 
teen years old, be bound him to a cooper ; {pecifying in the indentures, 
that, at the expiration of feven years, he fhould be releafed from his 
double fervitude, and confequently be enabled to reap the emoluments 
of his own labours. Oliver applied himfelf to his trade, with that 
diligence which ever characterifed him, and in lefs than three years 
was as ufeful to his mafter as a regular bred journey-man. 

During his ceflation from labour, the bible or the pen was ever in 
his hand. Attentive to public worfhip, he acquired the confidence of 
his mafter, and the efteem of the neighbours, in fuch a degree, that 
captain Emerfon, having made his will a few weeks before his diflo- 
lution, bequeathed him a legacy of five hundred dollars, that he 
might be enabled to eftablith himfelf as a mafter-workman. The debt 
of gratitude difcharged to his benefactor, Oliver returned to his oc- 
cupation with increafed alacrity, and in due feafon received from the 
cooper his indentures, together with the molt ample teftimonials of 
his capacity and good conduct. Te now commenced his. career as a 
mafter-workman, and gave complete fatisfaction to his various em- 
ployers. 

About a year after the expiration of his apprenticefhip, he perceiv- 
ed a young gentleman in the ftreet, with whofe features and perfon 
he was in{tantly ftruck. Pale, weak, and emaciated, he flowly walked 
along. Oliver traced him to his lodgings, and was informed, thar 
he wasa Weft-Indian lately arrived, in expectation of deriving be- 
nefit from a change of climate ; but on hearing that his name was 
Wilfon, the fon of his original mafter, how great was his furprize, 
and how expreffively were the agitations of his mind difplayed on his 
countenance! After changing his drefs, he waited on this gentleman, 
and made himfelf knownto him. They converfed on their innocent 
amufements in youth, with mutual tranfport. Mr. Wilfon, whofe fa- 
ther had paid the great tribute to nature, was become the fole pro- 
prietor of his eftate; and, as I have faid before, had crofled the ocean 
in hopes of recovering that blefling, without which every other is but 
of little eftimation. After repeated vifits, Oliver propofed to Mr. 
Wilfon, to accompany him to the Weft-Indies, that he might once 
more behold his parents, who, he had been informed, were {till in 
exiltence. To this propofal Mr. Wilfon readily confented ; and Oliver, 
after having been compelled to receive and record an inftrument of 
writing, iniuring freedom to himfeif and his heirs, embarked with 
the friend of his early years, who had been reftored to health, chief- 
ly by his affiduities. 

His emotions, and thofe of his parents, at their firlt mecting, were 
highly pleafing to the fpettators. Oliver offered his fervices as a 
eooper, to Mr. Wilfon, who promifed him wages equal to thofe given 
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to any white man in the fame line of bufinefs. Happy in his native 
country, he adminilters comfort to his parents and his employer, 
who has fince invefted him: with authority over the flaves. This au. E 
thority he has never abufed ; but has rendered their condition as 
acreeable as their pratent fate of avery will admit. 

From this unadorned” tale all may learn, that the virtues of the 


heart are not reftrided to any climate or colour,’and that the man ] 
who is induftrious, grateful, ard benevolent, muft conciliate the per. ) 
manent elteem of the worthy and enlightened part of mankind. & 
Yours, &c. #3 
Le. a 
99: 9996-9-0060— g 
Account of EDWARD DRINKER. . 
DWARD DRINKER was born in a cottage, in 1680, on the 
{pot where the city of Philadelphia now ftands, which was inha- : 
bited at the time of his birth by Indians, and a few Swedes and é 
Frollanders. He often talked of picking blackberries, and catching = 
wild rabbits, where this populous city is now feated. He remember- 
ed William Penn arriving there his fecond time, and ufed to point Ss 
out the fpot where the cabin ftood in which Mr. Penn and his friends fe 
were accommodated on their arrival. T 
The life of this aged citizen is marked with cicumftances which ne- li 
ver befel any other individual ; for he faw greater events than any o- w 
ther man, at leaft fince the patriarchs, He faw the fame fpot of fo 
earth, in the courfe of his own life, covered with wood and bufhes, g 
the receptacles of wild bealts, and birds of prey, afterwards become al 
the feat of a great city, not only the firft in wealth and in arts in Ame- 
rica, but equalled by few in Europe: he faw great and regular ftreets , 
where he had often purfued hares and wild rabbits: he faw fine fo 
churches rife upon morafles, where he ufed to hear nothing but the ti 
croaking of frogs; great wharfs and ware-houfes, where he had fo tl 
often feen the Indian favages draw their fish from the river ; and that lu 
river afterwards full of great fhips from all the world, which in his el 
youth had nothing bigger than an Indian canoe; and on the fpot be 
where he had gathered berries he faw their City-hall ereéed, rn 
and that hall filled with Legiflators, aftonifhing the world with their ol 
wifdom and virtue. He alio faw the firlt treaty ratified between the ly 
united powers of America and the moit powerful prince of Europe, at 
with all the formality of parchment and feals, and on the fame {pot al 
where he before faw William Penn ratify bis firft and laft treaty with fti 
the Indians. And to conclude, he faw the beginning and end of the Ww 
Britifh Empire in Pennfylvania. Me had been the fabje& of many di 






crowned heads ; but when he heard of the many oppreffive and un- fe 
confiitutional acts pafledin Britain, he bought them all, and gave a 
them to his great-grandfons to make kites of; and embracing the li- b 
fe 
€ 








berty and independence of his country in his withered arms, and tri- 
umphing, in the laft vear of his life, in the falvation of his country, be 
died on the 17th of November, 1782, aged 103 years. 
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History of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


[Continued from page 23.] 


REVIOUSLY to our entering upon a detail of the events 

which took place in the campaign of 1777, it will be proper to 
Zive a brief view of the formation and eftablifhment of the Ame- 
rican ftate conftitutions ; and of the articles of confederation, by 
which the whole of the ftates were united, under a general head. 
And here we fhall take the liberty to introduce the judicious obferv- 
ations of Dr. Ramfay on this fubject. 

All political connexion between Great-Britain and her colonies be- 
ing diflolved, the inftitution of new forms of government became un- 
avoidable. The neceffity of this was fo urgent, that congrefs, be- 
fore the declaration of independence, had recommended to the re- 
{pective aflemblies and conventions of the united ftates, to adopt fuch 
governments as would, in their option, belt conduce to the happi- 
nefs and fafety of their conftituents. During more than twelve 
months, the colonifts had been held together by the force of ancient 
habits, and by laws under the {imple ftyle of recommendations. The 
impropriety of proceeding in courts of juftice, by the authority of a 
fovereign, again{t whom the colonies were in arms, was felf-evident. 
The impoffibility of governing, for any length of time, three mil- 
lions of people by the ties of honour, without the authority of law, 
was equally apparent. The rejection of Britith fovereignty, there- 
fore, Take after it the neceflity of fixing on fome other principle of 
government. The genius of the Americans, their republican habits 
and fentiments, naturally led them to fubititute the majelty of the 
people in lieu of difcarded royalty. The kingly office was dropped, 

utin moft of the fubordinate departments of government ancient 
forms and names were retained. Such a portion of power had at all 
times been exercifed by the people and their reprefentatives, that 
the change of fovereignty was hardly perceptible, and the revo- 
lution took place without violence or convulfion. Popular elections 
elevated private citizens to the fame offices, which formerly had 
been conferred by royal appointment. ‘The people felt an uninter- 
rupted continuation of the bleflings of law and government, under 
old names, though derived from a new fovereignty, and were fearce- 
ly fenfible of any change in their political con{titution. The checks 
and balances which reftrained the popular aflemblies under the roy- 
al government, were partly dropped, and partly retained, by fub- 
ftituting fomething of the fame kind. The temper of the people 
would not permit that any one man, however exalted by office, or 
diftinguifhed by abilities, fhould have a negative on the declared 
fenfe of a majority of their reprefentatives, but the experience of 
all ages had taught them the danger of lodging all power in one 
body of men. A fecond branch of legiflature, confifting of a few 
fele& perfons, under the name of fenate, or council, was therefore 
conftituted, in eleven of the thirteen ftates, and their concurrence 
made neceflary to give the validity of law to the acts of a more na- 
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merous branch of popular reprefentatives. New-York and Mafla. 

chufetts went one {tep farther. The former conftituted a council of 

revifion, confifting of the governor and the heads of judicial depart- 

ments, on whofe objecting to any propofed law, a reconfideration 

became neceflary, and unlefs it was confirmed by two thirds of both 

houfes, it could have no operation. A fimilar power was given to 

the governor of Maflachufetts. Georgia and Pennfylvania were the 

only ftates whofe legiflatare confifted of only one branch. Though 
many in thefe {tates, and a majority in all the others, faw and ac- 

knowledged the propriety of a compounded legiflature, yet the mode 
of creating two branches out of a homogeneous mafs of people, was 
a matter of difliculty. No diftinétion of ranks exifted in the colo- 
nies, and none were entitled to any rights but fuch as were common 
to all. Some poflefled more wealth than others, but riches and abili- 
ty were not always affociated. Ten of the eleven {tates, whofe le- 
giflatures confilted of two branches, ordained that the members of 
both fthould be elected by the people. ‘This rather made two co-or- 
dinate houfes of reprefentatives, than a check on a fingle one by the 
moderation of a felect few. Maryland adopted a fingular plan for 
conftituting an independent fenate. By her conftitution, the members 
of that body were elected for five years, while the members of the 
houfe of delegates held theit feats only for one, The number of fe- 
nators was only fifteen, and they were all eleéted indifcriminately, 
from the inhabitants of any part of the ftate, excepting that nine of 
them were to be refidents on the weft, and fix on the eaft fide of the 
Chefapeak-Bay. They were elected, not immediately by the people, 
but by electors, two from each county, appointed by the inhabitants 
for that fole purpofe. By thefe regulations the fenate of Maryland 
confifted of men of influence, integrity, and abilities, and fuch as 
were a real and beneficial check en the hafty proceedings of a more 
numerous branch of popular reprefentatives. The laws of that ftate 
were well digefted, and its intereft fteadily purfued, with a peculiar 
unity of fyftem; while elfewhere it too often happened, in the fluctua- 
tion of public aflemblies, and where the legiflative department was 
not fufficiently checked, that paflion and party predominated over 
principle and public good. 

Penafylvania, inftead of a legiflative council or fenate, adopted the 
expedient of publihing bills after the fecond reading, for the infor- 
mation of the inhabitants. This had its advantages and difadvan- 
tages. It prevented the precipitate adoption of new regulations, and 
gave au opportunity of afcertaining the fenfe of the people on thofe 
laws by which they wereto be bound ; but it carried the fpirit of 
difcuffion into every corner, and difturbed the peace and harmony of 
neighbourhoods. By making the bufinefs of government the duty of 
every man, it drew off the attention of many from the fteady purfuit 
of their refpective bufinefles. 

The ftate of Pennfylvania alfo adopted another inftitution pecu- 
liar to itfelf, under the denomination of a council of cenfors. .Thefe 
were to be chofen once every feven years, and were authorifed to en- 
quire, whether the conftitution had been preferved—whether the le- 
gifative and executive branches of government had performed their 
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duty, or aflumed to themfelves, or exercifed, other or greater powers 
than thofe to which they were conftitutionally entitled—to enquire 
whether the public taxes had been juftly laid and colleéted, aid in 
what manner the public monies had been difpofed of, and whether 
the laws had been duly executed. However excellent this inftitution 
may appear in theory, it is doubtful whether in )»: : &ice it will an- 
fwer any valuable end.* It mo(t certainly opens a door for difcord, 
and furnifhes abundant matter for periodical altercation. 

The Americans agreed in appointing a fupreme executive head to 
each ftate, with the title cither of governor or prefident, They al- 
fo agreed in deriving the whole powers of government, either me- 
diately or immediately, from the people. In the eaftern ftates, and 
in New: York, their governors were elected by the inhabitants, in 
their refpective towns or counties; and in the other ftates, by the le- 
giflatures : but in no cafe was the fmalleft tittle of power exercifed 
from hereditary right. New-York was the only {tate which invefted 
its governor with ¢ executive authority without a council. Such was 
the extreme jealoufy of power which pervaded the American ftates, 
that they did not think proper to trult the man of their choice with 
the power of executing their own determinations, without oblig- 
ing him, in many cafes, to take the advice of fuch counfellors as they 
thought proper to nominate. ‘The difadvantages of this inftitution 
far outweighed its advantages. Had the governors fucceeded by he- 
reditary right, a council would have been often neceflary to fup ply 
the real want of abilities; but when an individual had been feleéted 
by the people, as the fitteft perfon for difcharging the duties of this 
high department, to fetter him with a council was either to leflen his 
capacity of doing good, or to furnifh him with a fkreen for doing e- 
vil. It deftroyed the fecrecy, vigour, and difpatch, which the execu- 
tive power ought to poflefs ; and, by making governmental acts the 
acts of a body, diminifhed individual refpontibility. In fome ftates, 
it greatly enhanced the expences of government ; and in all, retarded 
its operations, without any equiv: alent advantages. 

New-York, in another particular, difplayed political fagacity fu- 

erior to her neighbours. This was in her council of appointment, 
confifting of one fenator from each of her four great election diftricts, 
authorifed to defignate proper perfons for fillin ¥ vacancies in the ex- 
ecutive departments of government. Large bodies are far from be- 
ing the moft proper depofitories of the power of appointing to of- 
fices. The affiduous attention of candidates is too apt to bias the 
voice of individuals in popular aflemblics. Befides, in fuch appoint- 
ments, the refponfibility for the conduct of the officer is in a great 
meafure annihilated. The concurrence pf a felect few, on the nomina- 
tion of one, feems a more eligible mode for fecuring a proper choice 
than appointments made either by one, or by a numerous bedy. In 
the former cafe, there would be dange er of favoritifin ; in the latter, 
that modeft unafluming merit would be overlooked, in favour of the 
forward and obfequious. 

A rotation of public officers made a part of moit of the American 
conftitutions. Frequent elections were required by all, but fevera] 


* The conftitution has been fince altered ; and the council of ceafors abolithed, 
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of all the ftates, till nearly three years more had elapfed. In difcuf- 
fing its articles, many ditlicult queftions occurred. One was, to af- 
certain the ratio of contributions from each ftate. Two principles 
prefented themfelves, numbers of people, and the value of lands. The 
latter was preferred, as being the trueft barometer of the wealth of 
nations; but from an apprehended impracticability of carrying it into 
effet, it was foon relinquifhed, and recurrence had to the former, 
That the ‘tates fhould be reprefented in proportion to their import- 
ance, was contended for by thofe who had extenfive territory ; but 
they who were coniined to finall dimenfions, replied, that the ftates 
confederated as individuals, ina ftate of nature, and fhould there- 
fore have equal votes. From fear of weakening their exertions a- 
gainft the commonenemy, the large flates, for the prefent, yielded the 
point, and confented that each ftate thould have an equal faffrage. 

It was not eafy to define the power of the ftatée legiflatures, fo as to 
prevent a clathing between their jurifdiction and that of the general 
government. On mature deliberation, it was thought proper that 
the former fhould be abridged of the power of forming any other con- 
federation or alliance—of laying any impolts or duties that might 
interfere with treaties made by congrefs—or keeping up any veflels 
of war, or granting letters of marque or reprifal. ‘The powers of 
congrefs were alfo defined. Of thefe the principal were as follow: 
To have the fole and exclufive right of determining on peace and 
war—of fending and receiving ambafladors—of entering into treaties 
and alliances,—of granting letters of marque and reprifal, in times of 
war.—1o be the laft refort on appeal, in all difputes between two or 
more ftates—to have the fole and exclufive right of regulating the al- 
loy and value of coin, of fixing the ftandard of weights and meafures, 
regulating the trade, and managing all affairs with, the Indians— 
eftablithing and ropes polt-oflices—to borrow money, or emit 
bills, on the eredit of the united ftates—to build and equip a navy—to 
agree upon the number of land forces, and to make requifitions from 
each ftate for its quota of men, in proportion to the number of its 
white inhabitants. . 

No coercive power was given to the general government, nor was 
it invefted with any legiflative power over individuals, but only over 
ftates in their corporate capacity. As at the time the articles of con- 
federation were propofed for ratification, the Americans had little or 
no regular commercial intercourfe with foreign nations, a power to 
regulate trade, or to raife a revenue from it, though both were eflen- 
tial to the welfare of the union, made no part of the federal fyftem. 
To remedy this, and all other defeéts, a door was left open for intro- 
ducing farther provifions, fuited te future circumftances. 

The articles of confederation were propofed at a time when the 
citizens of America were young in the fcience of politics, and when 
a commanding fenfe of duty, enforced by the preflure of a common 
danger, precluded the neceffity of a power of compulfion. The en- 
thufiafm of the day gave fuch credit and currency to paper emiflions, 
as made the raifing of fupplies an eafy matter. The fyltem of federal 
government was therefore more calculated for what men then were, 
under thefe circumftances, than for the languid years of peace, when 
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felfithnefs ufurped the place of public fpirit, and when credit no lon- 
ger affifted in providing for the exigencies of government. 

The experience of a few years after the termination of the war, 
proved that a radical change of the whole fyftem was neceflary, to 
the good government of the united ftates. Many of the ftate confti- 
tutions have alfo undergone confiderable alterations. An account of 
the changes, both in the federal and {tate governments, will here- 
after be given, inits proper place. 

(To be continued.) 


SOOO OOOH OOS OOO— 
On PROHIBITORY LAWS. 
[ By the Count de Bruhil.} 






























(Concluded from the Afylum for April laft, page 237.) 


OR I hold it for a maxim, that it is yet better for a country te 

carry on a difadvantageous commerce than none at all: how- 
ever paradoxical this aflertion may appear, I flatter myfelf i fhall be 
able to prove the truth of it by the following hypothefis. 

Suppofe a country, who, witha fourth part of the whole of her 
provifions, procures herfelf various artificial productions from for- 
eigners; let this country determine to prohibit the importation of all 
foreign merchandize, and let the manufacturing country be either 
deficient in money to pay for the provifions they ufed to purchafe of 
the agricultural country, or, which is more natural, let them pro- 
cure them by going to other markets more agreeable to their inter- 
eft. In either cafe, it is clear that a fourth part of their provifions 
will become ufelefs, and will continue to be burthenfome to her until 
fhe is able to procure domeftic confumers, by the eftablifhment of ma- 
nufaétures, whofe labour will fupply thofe artificial productions they 
ufed to import: there will be alfo, during this interval, a fourth ’ 
part of her lands without culture, and a proportional number of her 
hufbandmen in beggary. Happily abfolute prohibitions are almoft al- 
ways avoided, from whence it follows that the practice of fmuggling 
acts as acorre¢tive. Thus, if prohibitory laws againft importations 
are not always as pernicious in their effects as they are in {pecula- 
tion, it only arifes from the impoflibility of executing them. 

Before I quit this hypothefis, it will be proper to obferve, that if 
this fourth part of the fuperfluous provifion of the agriculture coun- 
try can be retained within herfelf, by an augmentation ofa fourth 
part of induftrious inhabitants, her {trength and real happinefs will 
increafe in the fame proportion. 

Thus, in whatever fituation we can imagine, there is not any in 
which abfolute prohibitions are exempt from cenfure ; it has been al- 
ready proved that they can never accomplith the intent of their infti- 
tution ; and all that can be granted them is, that a country which 
has no other commerce but an exchange of provifions for manufac- 
tures, may lay en eafy duties, with the laudable intention of encour- 
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aging the induftry of its inhabitants, provided local circumftances, 
occafioned by the climate and the quality of her foil, do not prefent 
invincible obitacles thereto, It is in this light the exorbitant duties 
which England has laid on a variety of foreign articles, give offence; 
which favour much more ofan excefs of jealoufy, than a profound 
knowledge of the true principles of commerce. ‘Take the following 
asa proof of this remark. In 1766, that ftate thought proper to 
prohibit foreign cambricks, by giving a bounty on thofe of her own 
manufacture. Since that prohibition, her own workmen have clan- 
deftinely imported them, and marked them like their own manufac- 
tures, to enjoy the benefit of the bounty. It has been nearly the 
fame with regard to French filks, which, fince the time of their pro- 
hibition in 1765, have been brought into the kingdom in greater 
quantities than when they were only fubje@ to certain duties, and 
this is what many people call encouraging national induftry. 

A wife adminiftration will conteit itfelf with diminifhing the ri- 
valfhip which artificial productions of foreigners exercife, to the pre- 
judice of their own manufactures ; but they will be careful not to re- 
move it. It is an obfervation that I have often had an opportunity to 
experience the truth of, by remarking the immoderate price paid in 
England for various articles of a very middling quality, and merely 
for domeftic confumption. This inconvenience can only be occafion- 
ed by entirely deftroying a falutary rivalfhip, from which their own 
manufacturers enjoy a fpecies of monopoly which they are but too 
much inclined to abufe, to the prejudice of the confumers. 

If it is not the fame with refpect to articles for foreign commeree, 
it is becaufe the rivalfhip they meet with compels the manufacturers 
to practife more moderation and probity. 


SP OO-$-9- $99 — 


On the UNREASONABLENESS of the Suppofition that large 
Towns can acquire Ricnes without fharing them 
with the CounTRY. 


[ By the fame.] 


N OTHING is fo ridiculous as the declamations againft great 
towns, as if it was poflible they could acquire riches without 
fharing them with the inhabitants of the country. The contempt 
the citizen entertains of the hufbandman, who provides materials 
for his fupport, and the mean jealoufy that the latter, notwithftand- 
ing the advantages he receives from his frugal mode of living, can- 
not fupprefs againit the luxury of the other, are little paffions, which 
arife in our minds by the different fituations in which we are placed ; 
but fuch prejudices as thefe ought never to have the leaft influence o- 
ver real ftatefmen : convinced of the utility of every one of the induf- 
trious claffes of mankind, and of their influence on the advancement 
of agriculture, they will readily comprehend that every well- 
adminiftered government ought to fupport the firft charges of fuch ef- 
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tablifhments as give employment toa number of hands,* and that 
the profits of funds thus employed are not only the moft confiderable 
but moft permanent. On this occafion, I cannot avoid taking notice 
of a pofition we meet with in moft writings on the fubjeét of com- 
merce, that all the inhabitants of a country who do not apply them- 
felves to cultivation, ought to be confidered as exifting at the expence 
of that clafs of people. Now nothing can be fo falfe, for every man 
who exchanges either his labour or the produce of his induftry for 
provifions, does not receive them as a gift; this confumption, far 
from being a burthen on the cultivators, excites them to extend and 
improve their labour. It is the fame between two countries, one of 
which fupplies provifions in return for the artificial productions of 
the other. The workmen of the latter do not live at the expence of 
the cultivating country, but ’tis by taking from her the fubfiftence of 
an equal number of ufeful fubjects, that fhe hurts her profperity. 


POP OPO ESO OOOO— 
On the LANGUAGE of the BRUTE CREATION. 


Wé remark only in brute animals cries which appear to us inar- 
ticulate; we hear only an almoft invariable repetition of the 
fame founds. We can befides fcarcely reprefent to ourfelves how 
a converfation can be kept up between animals who have a long fnout 
ora bill. From thefe prejudices we conclude pretty generally, that 
brute animals have no language in the proper fenfe of the word ; that 
fpeech is an advantage peculiar to ourfelves, and the privileged ex- 
preffion of human reafon. We are fo fuperior to animals, that we 
need not overlook or be wilfully blind to the qualities they poffefs : 
and the apparent uniformity of founds that ftrike us, ought not to 
miflead our judgment. When a foreign language is fpoken in our 
prefence, we conceive that we hear only a repetition of the fame 
founds. Habit, and even a knowledge of the language, can only 
enable us to diftinguith the difference. The organs of animals are fo 
diffimilar to ours, that this difficulty muft be increafed, and it mutt 
be almoft impoffible for us to obferve and difcriminate the accents, 
the expreffions, the inflexions of their language. Do brute animals 
{peak or not? The queftion is to be anfwered by the folution of two 
others. Have they what is neceflary to enable them to fpeak? Can 
they, without fpeaking, execute what we fee them execute? Lan- 
guage fuppofes only a train of ideas anda power of articulation. 
It might eafily be proved, that brute animals feel, compare, judge, 
reflect, conclude; they have in faét, a train of ideas, all that is 


* I underftand by that, all trades and manufactures whofe labour and produdiors 
are within the reach of every purchafer. It is to fuch eftablifhments as thofe we muft 
always attend, if we would enlarge the circles of enjoyment, or of the riches of a 
people, and not by coftly manufactures, which can only be purchafed by a few opu- 
lent citizens: in a word, to make agriculture, and all the other wfeful occupations, 
flourith in a flate, the trades of tanners, hatters, and weavers, muft be encouraged im 
preference to the arts of painting en glafs, or making velvets of four colours. 
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in this refpect neceflary to enable them to fpeak. With regard to 
the power of articulation, the majority of them appear to have 
nothing in their organization that thould deprive them of it. We 
even fee birds, whofe conformation is fe diilerent from ours, ar- 
rive at the pronunciation of words entirely fimilar to what we 
articulate. Thus animals poffefs all the requifites neceflary to 
language. But if we examine more clofely the detail of their ac. 
tions, we fhall fee that they muft neceflarily communicate a part of 
their ideas, and that it mult be by the aid of words, It is certain 
that, between themfelves, they never confound the cry of fear with 
that which exprefles love. Their various agitations have different 
jntonations that characterife them. Ifa mother alarmed for her fa- 
mily had but one cry to warn them of the danger, the family would, 
on hearing this cry, always make the fame movements. But on the 
contrary, thefe moyements vary according to circumftances. Some- 
times it is to haften their flight, fometimes to conceal themfelves, and 
fometimes to make refiftance Since then, in confequence of the or- 
ders given by the mother, the actions are different, it is impofflible 
but that the language muft be different. Canthe expreflions between 
the male and female, while a commerce exilts between them, be the 
fame, when we perceive fo clearly a thoufand movements of a differ- 
ent nature ? an eagernefS more or lefs marked on the part of the 
male ; a coynefs mixed with allurements on the part of the female-; 
affected refufals, caprice, jealoufy, quarrels, reconciliations. Can we 
fuppofe that the founds which accompany all thefe movements, are 
not varied, as well asthe fituations which they exprefs? It is true, 
that the language of action is of great ufe with brute animals, and 
that they can communicate by means of it a confiderable part of their 
ideas. Thislanguage, familiar to beings who feel more ftrongly than 
they think, makes a very quick impreflion, and produces alinoft in- 
{tantaneoufly the communication of the fentiments it exprefles; but 
it cannot fuflice for all the combined actions of animals, which fup- 
pofe concert, convention, defignation of place, &c. &c. Two wolves, 
who, to hunt with the greatelt eafe, divide the tafk between them, 
the one attacking the prey, while the other waits in a convenient 
place to puriue it with freth ftrength, could not act together with fo 
mucli concert without communicating their project, and itis impoffible 
they fhould communicate it without the aid of an articulate language. 
uaa The education of brute animals is effected in a great meafure by 





| ' the language of action. IJtis imitation which accuftoms them to the 
a movements neceflary for the prefervation of the natural life of the . 
ey animal. But when cares, when the objects of forethought and fear in- 

ete creafe with the dangers to which they are expofed, this language is 
‘De no longer fulficient , in{truction becomes complicated, and words are 

pee, .. -neceflary to tranfmit it. Without an articulate language how, for 


”~ ‘example, can the education of a fox be completed ? Fact proves, that 
eee before they have had time to inftruct themfelves by their own expe- 
iw rience, the young foxes, when they come out of the kennel for the 
: firft time, are more miftruftful and cautious in places where they are 
ian much perfecuted, than the old ones are where no {nares are laid for 
tent. This obfervation, which is inconteftible, affords abfolute de- 
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montration of the neceffity of language. For how can they otherwife 
acquire that fcience of precautions, which fuppotes a feries of facts 
known, of comparifons made, of judgments formed? It is abfard 
then to doubt, that brute animals havea language, by means of which 
they tranfmit the ideas which mutt neceflarily be communicated. But 
ithe invention of words being limited by the need they have of them, 
he language mutt of courfe be very concife among beings who are al- 
ways in a {tate of action, of fear, or of fleep. There exifts between 
hem but a very limited number of relations ; and from their mode 
f living, they are abfolute ftrangers to thofe numerous refinements 
which are the fruit of factitious paffions, of fociety, of leifare, and of 
unui. \x is probable, that the language of carnivorous animals is more 
copious, that of frugivorous animals much lefs exuberant, and that 
jn all the fpecies it would improve as well as their intelligence, if 
they enjoyed the exterior requifites neceflary to improvement. But 
want, the principle of activity in every fentient being, will ever re- 
tain each fpecies within the limits aflizned to it by mature. 


EEE TESTES ESE FET TEE EO 


Directions for curing SuNDR:x Disorpers in BEER, 
and for IMrpRoviInG it, 


_ cure a butt of ropy beer.—Mix two handfulsef bean-flour with 
one handful of falt, and ftir ir in. 

To feed a butt of beer.—Bake a rye-loaf well nutmeged, put it in pie- 
ees into a narrow bag of hops, with fome wheat, and put the bag in- 
to the cafk at the bung-hole. 

To eure mufty drink.—Run it through fome hops that have been boil- 
ing in ftrong wort, and afterwards work it with two parts of new 
beer, to one of the muity old. This is called vamping, and is a cure 
for mufty or ftinking beer. 

To feed and give a fine flavour to a barrel of beer.—Put fix fea-bifcuits 
into a bag of hops, and put all into the catk, 

To fine beer in twenty four hours.—Put in a piece of foft chalk burnt, 
about the bignefs of two hen’s eggs, which will difturb the liquor, 
and caufe it to be fine, and draw off brifk to the laft, though it were 
flat before. This will do for a kilderkin, or half barrel. 

To fine and feed butt-beer.—Cut ifinglafs into fmall pieces, and foak 
it in fome ftale beer ; then boil fugar in fmall beer or ale to a thin 
fyrup, and mix it with fome of the ifinglafs-beer, which put into a 
butt of beer, ftirring it brifkly together. It will fine and preferve 
the drink well. 

To recover a kilderkin of flale fmall beer. —Put two ounces of good hops, 
and one pound of mellow fat chalk, broken into a dozen pieces, in at 
the bung-hole, and ftop it up clofe. It will prove found and pleafant 
to the laft. 

To fine a kilderkin of ale or beer, and preferve the fame found and plea- 
fant for a long time.—Take a large handful of hops, boiled in a firft 
wort only half an hour, and dried ; half a pound of loaf fugar diffolv- 
ed in fome of the ale or beer ; one pound of chalk broke in fix»pieces; 
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the white part of oyfter fhells, calcined in a clear charcoal fire te 
a whitenefs, and the ftems of tebacco pipes, that have been ufed and 
are burnt again, ofeach in powder four ounces. Putin your hops 
firft, with the pieces of chalk ; and then mix your two powders and 
loaf fugar in fome of the ale or beer, and pour all in immediately af.- 
ter the hops and chalk, ftirring them well about with a ftaff, and 
bung down. 

Some put thefe into ale quickly after it has done working ; others 
will rack of their O&ober or March beer into another cafk, and then 
putin thefe ingredients, and ftir it well witha ftaff: Or give the 
veflel a roll or two, that the bottem may be turnedup. You may 
tap it at a week’s end: You will have a clear wholefome ale or beer. 


PPE EEE EEE ES EES P44 > — 
NATURAL HISTORY of GALLS. 


N infeé& of the fly kind is inftructed by nature to take care of her 
young, by lodging her eggs in a weody fubftance, where they 
will be defended from all injuries. She, for this purpofe, wounds the 
branches of a tree; and the lacerated veffels difchargiug their con- 
tents, foon form tumours about the holes thusmade. ‘The hole in 
each of the tumours, through which the fly has made its way, may 
for the moft part be found ; and when it is not, the maggot inhabi- 
tant, or its remains, are fure to be found within, on breaking the 
gall. However, it is to be obferved, that in thofe galls which con- 
tain feveral cells, there may be infects found in fome of them, though 
there be a hole by which the inhabitant of another cell has efcaped. 


EEE EEEED E4445 446464494444— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
SIR, 


I READ, with much fatisfaction, the directions for making cheefe, 
in the Afylum for laft month. Every ufeful hint on the fubje& of 
thofe articles that can, and ought to be, made in our own country, 
mutt be productive of advantage, As a further mean of contributing 
to the improvement of American cheefe, pleafe to infert the follow- 
ing directions for preparing runnet; extracted from Mr. Deane’s 
New England Farmer. i, | ee a es ek 

A Pennfyloania Farmer. 


WV HEN the runnet is to be preferved for ufe, the calf fhould be 
killed foon after he has fucked ; for then the curd is entire and 
undigefted. “eee , | 

Dairy women ufually preferve the maw, and the curd contained in 
it, after falting them ; and then by fteeping this bag and curd, make 
a runnet to turn their milk for making cheefe. But a method which 
feems to be more fimple,' and is equally good in every refpeét, is, to 
throw away the curd, and after fteeping it in pickle, ftretch out the 
maw upon a flender bow inferted into it, which will foon be very 
dry, and keep well for a long time. Take an inch or,two of the maw 
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thos dried, and fteep it over night in a few fpoonfuls of warm water; 
which water ferves full as well as if the curd had been preferved, for 
turning the milk. It is faid that one inch will férve for the milk of 
five cows. 

An ingenious writer, who has made ftrict inquiry into the fubjeé, 
recommends the following method of preparing a runnet, which he 
has found to be better than any other.—‘‘ Throw away the natural 
curd, which is apt to taint, and give the bag a bad fmell; then 
make an artificial curd, or rather butter of new cream, of fufficient 
quantity to fillthe bag. Add three new laid eggs well beaten, one 
nutmeg grated fine, or any other good fpice: Mix them well toge- 
ther, with three tea-cup fulls of fine falt: Fill the runnet bag with 
this fubftance: Tie up the mouth: Lay it under a ftrong brine for 
three days, turning it over daily : Then hang it up in a cool and dry 
place for fix weeks, and it will be fit for ufe. When it is to be ufed, 
take with a fpoon out of the bag, a fufficient quantity of this artificial 
butryous curd for the cheefe you propofe to make: Diflolve it in a 
fmall quantity of warm water, and then ufe it, in the fame manner 
as other runnet is mixed with the milk for its coagulation.” 

Whatever kind of runnet the dairy woman choofes to prepare, fhe 
fhould keep it im mind, that this animal acid is extremely apt to turn 
rancid nd putrefy, and take care to apply a fufficient quantity of 
falt to preferve it in its beft (tate. For it is probable that the rank 
and putrid tafte, which is fo often in cheefes made ia this country, is 
owing to putridity in the runnet. 


———— PEEP EE EEE S ESE SES + — 


ERRONEOUS PRINCIPLES in EDUCATION. 


HOSE tales which endeavour to recommend virtue, not from 

its intrinfic value; not from that tranquility of foul, which e- 
ver attends it ; not from that mental enjoyment which God has an- 
nexed to the practice and cultivation of the benign affectations ; but 
from fome carnal advantage with which its votaries are to be con- 
ftantly rewarded, ought to be exploded from every fyftem of educati- 
on, as they hold out an imaginary bribe, which muft corrupt the 
young mind; which muft give it an erroneous idea of the ways of 
Providence ; which muft ficken it of a fervice which difappoints its 
fanguine expectations ; which muft incline it to tax God with injuf- 
tice ; and to feek in the vices and pleafures of the world for that 
good which it has been taught to confider as its due. 

There is another deception which runs through the whole of thefe 
works, and which is, perhaps, as baneful in its confequences as the 
former ; this is the conftant union of virtue with perfonal charms. 
This teaches the young mind always to look fer virtue where it is, 
perhaps, for very obvious reafons, the feldomeft to be met with. 
This confounds the fuperior with the inferior excellence ; and, as 
fenfible objects ftrike the moft forcibly on the imagination, muft oc- 
cafion youth and inexperience to lofe every idea of the one, in the at- 
tractions of the other. 
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1o2/| Defcription of the Ifle of Matrimony. 
A TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, ° , 
Sir, In 
IN the Afylum for. April 1790, you pease er readers with ™ 
a “Geographical Defeription of Bachelor’s Ifland,” evidently cal- ot 
culated to render a fingle life ridiculous. ‘Lo evince the impartiality all 
of your prefs, pleafe to give the following a place ; and you will, at Ba 
the fame time, oblige . 
An Host of orp BACHELORS, e 


GEoGRAPHICAL Description of the IS LE of fr: 








MATRIMON Y. . ~ 
0 
Le pays du Mariage a cela de particulier, que les étrangers ont envie de I’habiter, ¢t ha 
les habitans naturels voudroient en étre éxilés. VoLTAIRE, at 
a. HE Ife of Matrimony is fituated on the extremities of the tor. = 
rid and fgozen zones, and confequently the temperature of the Ry 
air mutt be very various and unfettled, as the bittereft cold morning a 
has been frequently known to fucceed the warme(ft eyening. During = 
the fpring, this ifland experiences the molt fultry heats, and this 
to fo great an excefs, that the heads of its inhabitants are frequently 
turned, and there is perhaps no ifland rifing above the furface of the 
ecean, in which are found fo many lanaticks. The fummers, how- 
‘ever, are more temperate and refreshing, and the gentle breezes that 
are wafted from the continent of Prudence fometimes remove the 
evils occafioned by the violence of the fpring. The autumn is a bufy 
and difagreeable feafon ; for then the mind of every thoughtful inha- a 
bitanc is perpetually employed in the care of their tender vines, in 0 
bringing their fruit to perfection, and in finding a proper market for it 
them ; but many of their vines are frequently deftroyed in their te 
bloom by too tendera treatment, and {till more are ruined by the ys 
peltiferous blights from the ealtern regions of Luxury. The winters 
‘ in this ifle are horrible indeed ; for howling and freezing winds from 
the dreary regions of the north confine the inhabitants to their houfes, 
and fometimes to their beds. At this feafon, the men grow fretful 
and furly, and the women loquacious, and fcold immoderately.— 
qi “There is one thing peculiar to this ifland, (If we may believe what 1 
hee Voltaire fays in my motto) that ftrangers are defirous of fettling 
13 there, while its natural inhabitants would be gladly banithed from fe 
' fi it.” Whoever takes up his abode on this ifland mutt, by the laws of f 
ct it, connect himfelf with a partner, and fuch partnerfhip nothing can - 
diffolve but the death of one of them ; in which cafe it has frequent- . 
ly been obferved, that the furviving party has inftantly quitted the - 
rib ifland, and returned to it nomore. When ftrangers firft come here, i 
eft they are highly delighted with the external appearance of harmony . 
ee between each perfon and their partner ; but they no fooner make a i 
5 it fettlement here themfelves, than they find, that the nocturnal difeafe, 
Lm. called by the inhabitants, a Curtain Lecture, deftroys all their felicity. b 
fi } Among the politer part of the inhabitants of this ifland, it is very "i 


unfashionable for two partners to be Seen in the fame company, aud 
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nothing is more common than for one to connive at the other’s deal- 
ing in contraband goods, though the laws are very fevere againft it : 
Indeed, in this refpect, they are fuch notorious {mugglers, that no 
man with certainty can fay, that his mof/ dc/icate ware is not rifled by 
others. The arms of this illand, by which it is dittinguifhed from 
all others, are a plain ring, on a field, fable; the fupporters, 
Bacchus and Morpheus; the motto, mi/cricordia mihi! and the crefk, 
a deaths head on an hour glafs. ‘the ufual diverfion of. thefe peo- 
ple is cards, with which both partners frequently try who thall firft 
ruin the other ; but matrimonial partners are never fuffered to play 
in the fame company, unlefs their behaviour announces them utter 
ftrangers to each other. People, in general, on their artt fettlement 
in this ifland, are, as it were, enchanted withthe beautiful appearance 
of what is here called the Aqvey mocn ; but many of them, betore they 
have a month inhabited the ifland, find, that what appeared to them fe 
at firft as a moft refplendent luminary, is nothing but a phantom, a 
mere vapour of the imagination. In fhort, thismland, which fo ma- 
ny reprefent as the region of delight, as the garden of pleafure, and 
as the center of all human happinefs, is, in tact, the abode of vexa- 
tion, the den of difcontent, and the vale of mifery. 


-9-9:90-94900605-5— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


STR, ; ; 
THE following tale is a tranflation from the French of Mr. Ber- 
quin.—I was induced to give it an Englith drefs from the pleafure af- 
forded me by the perufal of the original ; and becaufe a tranflation of 


it which I had feen was very badly executed: If you think this at- 
tempt fit for the public eye, you are very welcome to infert it in 
your ufeful mifcellany. > Iam, Sir. 

Yours, &c. 


B. 





The MOUNTAIN LUTE. 


os the fummit of the higheft mountain which overlooks the 
town of B 1 contemplated the extenfive landfcape that of- 
fered itfelf to my view on every fide. I was alone. ILhad left my 
faithful A in the adjacent town, and had told him not to expe@ 
my return for three days, which | had determined to fpend in tra- 
verfing this romantic country. Near the foot of the mountain I dif- 
covered a cottage, which enfured me a lodging forthe night. Be- 
ing now free from uneafinefs, and giving way totally to my feelings, 
I fuffered my mind to run imtoa confuied train of thoughts, and 
my eyes to ftray carelefsly over all the objects which formed the de- 
lightful perfpective around me. Very foon, the evening notes of the 
birds warned me of the neceflity of thinking of an afylum for the 
night.—Already the fun, hid behind the oppofite mountain, reached 
with his golden rays, nothing but the clouds floating on the downy ; 
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tops of the trees, which clothed its fammit. I came down flowly, 
feeing, with regret, the gradual diminution of that vaft horizon, 
which appeared boundlefs to my view when above. Twilight begap 
to hide the trees with its fhades ; and thefe by degrees grew darker, 
until the queen of the night returned to illuminate them with her i]. 
verrays. I again feated myfelf to enjoy the view now prefented to 
me. The clouds difappeared. Nothing obftructed the profpect of 
the heavens. I ran over, in imagination, the infinite fpace. M 
eyes, dazzled by the twinkling ot the ftars, relieved themfelves by 
fixing on the fteady and pure azure of the firmament, The air, was 
cool, but not agitated by the whifpering of the flighteft zephyr. All 
nature was wrapped in profound filence, and appeared animated only 
from the gentle murmur of a diftant brook. kxtended on the grafs, 
I fhould perhaps have waited, in a charming reverie, the return of 
the fun, had not my ears been {truck with the found of a lute, min. 
gled with the accents of a moft delightful voice. At firft, I thought it 
the effect of my imagination playing upon the fenfes; and I experi- 
enced the pleafure of en | myfelf tranfported by a dream to fome 
enchanted place. This fweet illufion was foon combated by a repetition 
of the founds. What! a lute on this mountain, faid I, ftarting up. 
I turned my eyes to the place from which the voice feemed to proceed. 
I perceived, acrofs the dark verdure of the trees, the whitened walls of 
a hut, at a very fall diftance. I approached it with a beating heart. 
What was my furprize to fee a young peafant witha lute in his hands, 
and playing on it with the greateft fkill. A woman feated at his 
right hand gazed on him with the utmoft tendernefs{ At their feet 
were feated about on the grafs a number of boys, girls, and old peo- 
ple, all in the attitude of wonder, and catching the founds with the 
utmoft eagernefs. Some of the children came up to me, and ftaring, 
faid to each other, who is that gentleman? The performer turned 
himfelf round flowly, continuing to play; but I could not refift the 
firft impulfe of my heart. I offered my hand to him. He gave me his ; 
and I prefled it with tranfport. All the company then rofe, and rang- 
ed themfelves around us. I informed them briefly of what had brought 
me to the place, and of the caufe of my detention to that hour of 
the night. Wehave no inn here, faid the young peafant ; our cot- 
tage is not on the great road: but, if you are not afraid of fleeping 
in a poor hut, we will endeavour to treat you as well as we are able. 
If 1 was ftruck with the facility of his performance on the lute, 
and with his tafte in finging, I was much more fo with the politenefs 
of his manners, with the purity of his language, and the eafe with 
which he exprefled himfelf You were not born in a cottage, faid I? 
I beg your pardon, anfwered he, fmiling. This very cot gave me 
birth: But you muft be fatigued. George, bring a chair for our guett. 
Excufe me, fir, 1 owe one more fong to my good neighbours. re- 
fufed the chair, and threw myfelf down on the gra{fs, with the reft. 
They all refumed their places, and were filent. The young man im- 
mediately began to fing a popular romance, accompanying himfelf 
with the lute ; he fung this with fuch cxpreffion, that the firft coup- 
let, as well as each fucceeding one, brought tears into the eyes of all 
the company. It was then that I envied the genius of this ruftic poet, 
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which was capable of exciting fuch emotions in uncultivated minds. 


I was gratified in obferving the effects which the fimple beauties of 
nature produce equally on every human mind. Not one of the pa- 
thetic ftrokes was loft ; and at the laft, which was the moft affect- 
ing, I heard nothing around me but fighs and fmothered fobs.—After 
a filence of fome minutes, cach one rofe up, wiping his eyes. Good 
night was cordially wifhed each other. The neighbours, with 
their children, went away. There remained none but an old man, 
whom I had not before obferved, and who was fitting upon a ftone 
ftep at the door, the young peafant, the woman near him, George, 
whofe name I had remembered, and myfelf. It coft me not a little to 
recover myfelf from the delightful ftate into which I was then plung- 
ed. lremained on the grafs, after all the reft had rifen. At length 


| I rofe, and went tothe young peafant, whom I embraced with the ut- 


molt tendernefs. How delightful it is, I accofted him, to meet with 
thofe who excite furprize at the firft view, and whom you cannot 
help loving in lefs than fifteen minutes ! He anfwered me by a fqueeze 
of the hand. My dear fir, taid the old man to me, you are, I be- 
lieve, pleafed with our evening amufements. I am very glad that 
you have fo foon conceived a friendfhip for my Valentine. On that 
{core you fhall to-night fleep in my bed.—No, no, father, interrupted 
George, who now returned running from the barn, | have juft been 
getting mea ae of bundles of ftraw. The gentleman will, if you 
pleafe, lie in my bed. 1 was under the neceflity of promifing to yield 
to his prefling invitations. He conducted the old man to his cabin, 
fupporting him with his arm. I found myfelf now with Valentine 
and the young woman, whom he prefented to me as his wife. I afked 
them if they would do me the favour to pafs a quarter of an hour 
more, in converfation, out of doors. Mott willingly, fir, anfwered 
Louifa, who feemed much gratified by my attention to her hufband. 
With all my heart, added Valentine, who perceived the with of his 
wife. I fat down between them, at the foot of a linden-tree, through 
the foliage of which the rays of the moon juft penetrated. How 
Jong, my dear friends, faid I to them, taking hold of Louifa’s hand, 
have you enjoyed your prefent happy fituation’ For fix months paft, 
anf{wered fhe, and it will foon be nine months fince Valentine return- 
ed from his travels. You have travelled then! faid 1, with fome 
marks of furprize. Yes, fir, I have employed fome years in going over 
a part of Europe. Every thing that | fee, every thing that I hear of 
you, excites in me the greateft aftonifiment. If you have no fecret 
motive for concealing from me the events of your life, refufe not, I 
befeech you, to fatisfy my curiofity. Oh yes! do my love, faid Louifa, 
the gentleman feenis to deferve this mark of civility ; and you know 
how Iam always pleafed to hear your relation. Valentine, fmiling, 
yielded to our requeft ; and it is his own narrative that I am about to 
givey as far as my memory ferves me with refpect to his particular 
exprefflions. 

{ was born in this cottage, about the clofe of the year 1760. [ 
had the misfortue to lofe,:my mother immediately after I was wean- 
ed. The circumftances of my father were once as eafy as thofe of 
moft of the inhabitants of the village ; but a law-fuit, that he was obli- 
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gedto maintain againft a rich farmer of the neighbourhood, had re. 
duced bim to mifery ; and he died with a broken heart, when the 
came to drag bim from his cottage, in order to fell it for the benefit 
of the officers of juftice. The old man whom you have feen, and who 
is the father of my Louifa, bought it, and came to live in it. So 
young an orphan as I was, excited his compaffion ; he made me his 
jhephierd. lreceived the moft gentle treatment from him ; his chil- 
dren coniidered me as one of the family; neverthelefs, the lofs of my 
father; the total neglect which I experienced from my relations ; the 
idea of feeling myfelf a ftranger in the cot which gave me birth; the 
folitary life which I led on this mountain—all thefe circumftances oper- 
ated at the fame time to diftrefs me; and my natural gaiety was in- 
fenlibly changed to a moft profound melancholy. I pafied whole days 
in tears, while guarding my flock. (Here Louifa gently withdrew 
the hand that I held in mine, to wipe her eyes ; and then returned it 
to me, with the greateft ingenuoufnefs.) One evening, I was fitting 
upon the higheft part of the mountain, finging the air you have jult 
heard, in a very melancholy ftrain. I faw a man among the trees, in a 
brown drefs, pale, and of a countenance highly indicative of diftrefs, 
who appeared liftening te me. He waited till I had finifhed the air. 
He then came up,and afked me if he was far from the great road. Oh, 
ny dear fir, faid I, It is a league and an half diftant! Could net you 
conduct me to ir? I would do it willingly, if I could leave my theep. 
Cannot your parents afford me a lodging to-night? Ah! fir, my poor 
parents are a great way from this Sears ?— They lived as 
they ought to live on earth, and they are now happy in heaven. The 
found of my voice {truck him; my anfwers completely interefted him 
ju my favour. He afked feveral queftions, to which I was fortunate 
enough to reply in a manner perfedly fatisfactory to him. When 
n.ght came on, I conducted him to our cottage, where he was receiv- 
ed with hofpitality. Next day he had a private conference with Lou- 
ija’s father ; and when I was about to return to the pafture, I faw 
George take charge of my flock, and I was informed that | was to 
go withthe ftranger. I will not attempt to defcribe my regret at 
leaving the beloved cottage, although it was no longer my inheri- 
tance ; and at quitting Louifa, whom I already began to love, child 
as the was. My fituation was far from being happy; yet I could not 
fet out without weeping bitterty. I was not then able to forefee, 
that this was the moment in which my fate was about to be decided. 
Yes, it is to thee, above all others, I am bound by the ties of gratitude, 
thou generous protector of my youth! Seated near thy Maker, thou 
well knowelt how often Ihave prayed for thee whilft living, and 
with what grateful tranfport I ftill continue to pour forth my bleflings 
on your ever dear afhes. 

His name was Lafont, and he was organift of a parifh church in an 
adjacent town. His talents would be much under-rated if an eftimate 
were formed of them from the obfcurity of his employment. 
‘Travellers went out of their way tohear him perform; but he receiv- 
ed their praifes very coldly, and they only ferved to make bim more 
modeft, I much queftion whether, in all your travels, you have met 
with a man of more extraordinary genius, He had received from his 
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never had any children. 
feveral years before, was always prefent to his heart. 
and his books conftiruted his only fociety, during the profound me- 
lancholy which had taken pofleffion of him, 
himfelf the company of men, he did not conceive an averfion to 
them ; for he performed many charitable acts in private. 
bout forty-five years of age, when he received me into his houfe. 
He firft taught me to read and write ; afterwards he took great 
pleafure ia cultivating my voice, and inftructing me on the lute, his 
He did not ftop here ; he felected the mot 
beautiful paflages of our beft poets, who afforded his chief pleafures, 
He endeavoured, at once, to formrmy heart and 
my mind. It was thus that, for five years, he acted to me the part of 
amoft unwéearied inftractor, without defiring any other reward for 
his trouble, than what was to be expected from him whofo well 
knows how to recompenfe thofe who do good to their fellow men. 
Notwithftanding thefe employments, I could neither banifh the re- 
membrance of the cottage, nor that of Louifa, the companion of my 
infancy. I fometimes fpoke of her, in the moft affectionate manner, 


favourite inftrument. 


to learn by heart. 


to my benefactor. 


One day, it was the firft of May 1778, a day I thall never forget, 
he rofe very early, and defired me to follow him during his morn- 
ing walk. He led me, converfing on indifferent fubjects, to the 
top of the mountain where I had firft met with him. 
he, I have fulfilled the duties with which, in the face of heavea, I 
charged myfelf, when I took you under my care. I know how much 
you tecretly figh after yonder cottage. 
in view, in educating you as I have done, was to put you in a conditi- 
I have brought you here to {ee it. 
but I forbid you evér to enter into it, until you are able to purchafe 
it. F make you a prefent of my lute: 1 have taught you to play on ir. 
Go and feek your fortune. 
go, you will be the firft of your profeffion, provided you aflume no 
other character than that of an itinerant mutician, ’ 
the thing will not fail to procure you hearers and money; but be 
As foon as you find yourfelf rich enough, return to 
your own country, and re-purchafe the cottage of your father. 
heart, filled with joy and hope, beat high upon hearing this difcourle. 
Lafont took me in his arms, preffed me to his bofom, and wept. Thefe 
were the firft tears I had ever feen him fhed, they made a very fingu- 
lar ard forcible impreffion on me. j 
houfe, by the road we came, obferving a profound filence. 
morning, by the break of day, I was obliged to part from my bene- 
factor, after receiving from him inftruStions dictated by the woft ar- 
dent affection, and two louis to enable me to begin my journey. 
fomething lefs than four years, I travelled through France, Germany 


on to recover it. 


You have a good voice. 


wife and frugal. 


The Mountain Lute. 
father, who was the moft fkilful phyfician of his country, an educa- 
tion which would have paved the way to eminence in the fame pro- 
feffion ; but he chofe to givé himfelf up to a paflion he had conceived 
for mufic. He had married the daughter of his predeceffor, but 
His wife, of whom he had been deprived 
Her image 


But although he denied 


Valentine, faid 


The only end I have had 


Take a look ; 


Wherever you 


The novelty of 


We very foon returned to 
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and Italy, on foot, and drefled like a mountain peafant, with my hair 
floating in long ringlets, as I now wear it. 

I obferved that this fingular drefs contributed much to the effects of 
my mufic, and particularly in large cities. There are few noble- 
men who have travelled as agreeably as Ihave, Every where I was 
well received ; even in the moft brilliant circles. In cities, concerts 
were given purpofely to hear me perform; and in villages, it feemed 
as if the inhabitants got married, that they might have me to play at 
their weddings. I have had very advantageous offers made me, at 
various times, in order to induce me to fettle with the inhabitants 
of places I have pafled through. Sometimes, at the inftant, I have lif- 
tened to the propofals ; but the moment I thought of my cottage, 
all thefe ideas of fortune vanifhed, and “left not a trace behind.” 

I can well remember what delightful fenfations I experienced, when 
mountain prefented itfelf tomy view, in the courfe of my.travels. I 
there contemplated my native village, and feemed to ter my own 
cottage. My mind being always filled with this image, I endeavour- 
ed to exprefs my feelings in the followings verfes. 














(( THOU humble cottage of my fire ! 
Who firft didft youthful joys infpire, 
For thee, beneath a diftant fky, 

My bofom heaves th’ inceffant figh. 


The grove, the gently rifing hill, 
The hamlet, and the purling rill, 
Prefent, by Nature’s hand defigned, 
The rural picture to my mind. 


Though I have viewed (fuch was my fate!) 
The pompous manfions of the great ; 
Thou, cottage! canft alone impart 

Eafe, comfort, rapture, to my heart. 


Whence fpring thofe ftrong, thofe fierce delights, 
Which e’en the thought of thee excites ? 

O had kind heaven my heart inclined 

At home true blifs to hope and find ! 


Long tofled on Fortune’s boift’rous fea, 
Freedom and eafe I hope from thee : 
And in thy gentle, calm retreat, 
Louifa fhall my joys complete. 


: Intent thy mafter to obey, 

} Lute! yield the fympathetic lay. 

If Damon double blifs obtains, 

How will he doubly thank thy ftrains ! 





Valentine here fung his compofition with fo much fkill and expref- 
fion, that all the fabulous ideas of Apollo were awakened in my ima- 
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gination ; and I could hardly believe but that I liftened to that god, 
who is fabled to have been an exile upon the earth, fighing for Olym- 
pus in the vallies of Thefflaly. I attempted to fpeak—to exclaim: 
but my tongue was immoveable. Valentine perfectly comprehended 
my fituation, and thus continued his narrative. 

{ maft now relate to you the manner in which I recovered my fo 
much wifhed for cottage. At theconclufion of the laft year, finding 
myfelf at Turin, after having twice traverfed Italy, I examined into 
the {tate of my fortune, and concluded I was rich enough to return 
to my native village. Accordingly | fet out, traveling very faft; and 
in ten days I arrived at the city adjacent toit. I entered this with 
a joyful heart, afking of every one I met news of my benefactor. 
Alas! I was denied the pleafure of demonftrating my gratitude, and 
of feeing him enjoy the fruits of his care. It was two months fince 
he had been no more. I offered up my prayers at his tomb; arid I 
there made a vow, that my firft child fhould bear his name, if I fhould 
ever have the happinefs of re a father. The fame evening I 
arrived at the village. I here heard myfelf fpoken of with affection, 
without being known. My Lute, and the recollection of former 
friendfhip, very foon gained me the heart of Louifa. Her father be- 
flowed her hand. I bought of him the cottage I now live in, and 
which had belonged to my father, for 200 crowns: with this moncy 
his eldeft fon eftablifhed himfelf in a place atthe bottom of the val- 
ley. As for the old man, I perfuaded him, together with his youngeft 
fon, George, to remain with us, and they teach me agriculture. Now, 
that I poflefs the cottage of my father, allmy ambition is to be a good 
hufband, a good father, and a good peafant. I have not relinquifhed 
my lute, that precious inftrument of my happinefs. I keep it hang- 
ing up befide my fpade ; and I take it up, now and then, to pleafe my 
family, and my good neighbours, as you have feen this evening. Va- 
lentine concluded his relation—lI ftill feemed to hear him. My atten- 
tion totally abforbed hitherto, by his ftory, was now infenfibly turned 
to his perfon. His open and animated countenance ; the contra(t 
formeft by his drefs and his difcourfe ; his attachment to the cottage 
of his father, and to the memory of his benefactor ; the peculiarity 
of his fate; his travels, and his mufical powers—all thefe feemed to 
me to render him a fpecies of enchanted being, fuperior to ordinary 
men. 

Louifa drew me out of my reverie, by throwing her arms round his 
neck. I joined in their embrace ; and they beftowed on me the moft 
endearing carefles. We entered the cottage. I was delighted with 
the air of order, eafe, and neatnefs that reigned there. After a fim- 
ple repaft, in which I tafted the delightful fruits yielded by the moun- 
tain, George conducted me to a chamber, narrow indeed, but clean 
and neat ; and fhewed me the bed which he was fo willing to part 
with in my favour. I foon fell into a found fleep, during which, the 
feenes which I had pafled through the day before, preiented them- 
felves to me in a charming confufion. Yetterday, I left not, fora fin- 
gle inftanr, that happy family, either while they were at work or 
atreft. Valentine related a great many things that happened to hii 
during his travels; and this unfolded the mode in which he acquired 
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that politenefs of expreffion and manners that had fo much furprifed 
me on firft feeing him ; and which, notwithftanding his youth, gains 
him the refpect of all the inhabitants of the village. The noblenefs 
and the graces of his mind, the ftriking ingenuoufaefs of Louifa, 
the good, plain, fenfe of the old man, and the reftlefs curiofity of 6 





George, altogether rendered the converfation highly interefting, and. t 
gave it a variety which charmed me, and which attaches them more ¥ 
clofely to each other. I think I could pafs my life very happily a. a 
mong them But why do I give room to this idea !—This very e. in 
vening I maft leave them. I own that it is not without forrow that 

I look forward to our feparation. I think I perceive in their coun. D 
tenances that this will alfo give them fome regret. If fate permits ir 
me. to difpofe of my time hereafter, more to my wifh than my prefent nm 
employment will fuffer, I will certainly re-vilit this mountain every Hi is 


year, that I may there fee my friends, and fill my heart with thofe fen- ti 
timents of peace and content, which their dwelling and fociety feem m 
equally to infpire. n 


| th 


. 


SoME REMARKS on the OprInion that the ANIMAL Bopy os 


poffeffes the Power of generating Coip. w 

li 

[By Georce Betr. M.D. From the Memoirs of the Literary and Hi io 
Philofophical Seciety at Manchefter.] in 

he 


A CURIOUS and important difcovery was announced to the I y- 
% worldin the fixty-fifth volume of the Philofophical Tranfactions. Bi to 
We are there infornied, that Dr. Fordyce and other gentlemen, fe- BM {y 
veral different times, went into a room, the air of which was heated th 
to a degree far aboye that of the human blood ; and though they re- 7 T 
mained there, fometimes for the {pace of half an hour, yet the heat of I of 
their bodies was not increafed by more than 3 or 4degrees. From k 
hence they concluded, that the living body poffefles a peculiar power I it 
of generating cold by fome occult operation, The experiments feem 

to have beenmade with fufficient accuracy ; but the conclufion drawn ed 


from them is liable to {trong objéfion. For, in forming it, feveral cir- w! 
cumftances have been overlooked, which, in my opinion, afford an e 
eafy explanation of al] the phenomena, on principles already known, of 
without referring them to a new law of the animal body, which pro- an 
bably does not exift. Thefe circumftances I fhall endeavour to point fp 
out. co 


I. The firft caufe which prevented their bodies from receiving a 
greater increafe of heat was, The rarefaction of the air with which they Th liv 
were furrounded, 3 ; of 

The quantity of heat which different fub%ances contain, is, in gen- J pr 
eral, in proportion to their denfity; and, in this proportion, they th 
communicate more or lefs of it to others. A cubical foot of water m: 
contains a much greater quantity of heat than a cubical foot of air, 
of the fame temperature: gud, if a third fubftance be added, its tem- Jf he, 
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perature will be confiderably changed by the hot water, while by the 
hot air it will hardly be changed in any perceptible degree. Many 
facts may be adduced, which ferve to illuftrate, and, at the fame time, 
are explained-by, this caufe. Thus, the fteam of boiling water will 
fcald a perfon’s hand, which can fupport the heat of air, of the fame 
temperature. And thus perhaps the weather, when hazy and loaded 
with vapour, feems to our feeling, hotter than when pure and rare; 
although by the thermometer it is found to be equally warm in both 
inftances. 

This alfo was the true reafon, why, in making thofe experiments, 
Dr. Fordyce always found that he could bear a greater degree of heat 
in dry, than in moift air. But nothing thews more clearly the flow- 
nefs with which heat is imparted to a denfer fubftance, from one that 
is highly rarefied, than a circumftance mentioned in the paper in quef- 
tion ; ‘ that even the fmall quantity of mercury, contained in a ther- 
mometer which the gentlemen carried with them into the room, did 
not arrive at the degree to which the air was heated, during the 
whole time they remained there.’ 

II, Another caufe which, in the given fituation, would diminith 
the effect of the heated air, is, Ths evaporation made from the furface 
of the body. 

That evaporation produces a confiderable abforption of heat, is 
well known: and, in making the experiments, there is reafon to be- 
lieve, that it took place in a confiderable degree. Dr. Fordyce, anx- 
ious perhaps to eftablith his general law, feems unwilling to allow its 
influence. But when itis confidered, that by the operation of the 
heat the force of the circulation was increafed, the pores of the fkin 
relaxed, and the preflure of the internal air diminifhed ; when we are 
told, that a turgefcence of the veins, and an univerfal rednefs of the 
furface of the body, took place; we are compelled to refufe credit to 
the affertion, even of Dr. Fordyce, that there was no evaporation. 
The evaporation muft have been great, and would diminith the effect 
of the external heat, by furrounding the furface with a cool atmof- 
phere, from its temperature, fit for the abforption of heat, and from 
its rarity, unfit for the ready tranfmiflion of it into the body. 

Ill, But another very powerful caufe of the body’s having preferv- 
ed its temperature in the given fituation, remains to be noticed ; 
which is, The fuccefive afflux of blood to the /urface, of a temperature in- 
ferior to that of the furrounding air. By this means the fmall quantity 
of heat which penetrated the fkin would be immediately carried off, 
and transferred throughout the body’; and it would have required the 
{pace of many hours, before the whole mafs could have received any 
confiderable increafe of heat. 

It has been adduced, in proof of the exiftence of the power of the 
living body to generate cold, that frogs, lizards, and other animals 
of the fame fort, poflefs it; for if touched, they feel cold. This 
proves only, that their heat is lefs than that of the hand, with which 
they are felt; and perhaps lefs than that of the air, when the trial is 
made, 

But it is extremely probable, that no animal whatever can live in 
health, for any confiderable time, in an atmofphere of a tempera- 
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ture fuperior in heat to that of its own blood. Thus we find, that 
the animals in queftion, hide themfelves in the day time among thick 
grafs, where there is a great evaporation ; and in places into which 
the rays of the fun cannot penetrate. Worms, in hot weather, during 
the day, lie deep in the ground; but in the night-time, when it is 
cool, rife to the furface to refreth themfelves in the dew. When frogs, 
worms, and fuch other animals, are expofed to air warmer than their 
blood, its influence is counteracted by the fame caufes which counter. 
act its influence on the human body, the evaporation from the furface 
of their bodies, and the coldnefs of their bloed. Such accidental ex. 
pofure happens more frequently to them, than to the human fpecies ; 
and, from the inferiority of their fize, they would be fooner heated 
through, and lefs able to refift the noxious eifecéts of the hot air, were 
not their power of refi(ting it made up in another refpect. In fuch fi. 
tuations, the evaporation trom the furface of their bodies is greater ; 
for the ikin is more lax, and is always covered with moifture. It is, 
perhaps, for this purpofe alfo, that it is rough anduneven ; which, by 
extending the furface, caufes a greater evaporation. 

Thefe may be faid to be the means through which the human body 


is preferved, in nearly the fame temperature, when it happens to be@ 


placed, for a time, inan atmofphere of a fuperior degree of heat. 
They feem to me fo adequate to this effect, that | would even venture to 
impute the increafe of the temperature of the body, from 96 to 100 
degrees, which happened in the experiments, rather to the accelera 
tion of the blood, than to the influx of heat from the external air. 
While the caufe of animal heat remains unknown, it would be pre- 
fumption to affert, that thefe are the only means by which the body 
is enabled to refit the effects of external heat. ‘There may be others; 
and it is not unreafonable to fuppofe, that as external cold, perhaps 
by its tonic influence, increales the power of the body to generate 
heat, fo external heat may diminifh that power, and thus leffen the 
quantity of heat generated within, while the evaporation, produced by 
the fame caufe, guards it againit receiving any acceflion from without. 
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4 HINT for the Manacement of HYPOCHON. 
DRIACS. 


UPERLI NUUMAN, whowas made Vizir in 1710, had 

canceived a foolith idea, that there was always a fly upon his 
nofe. He would attempt to drive it away with his hand, every now 
and then, but it always remained ; and though the mot celebrated 
phyficians were confulted, they were not able to cure him of his phrea- 
zy. AFrenchman, however, named Le Duc, was more fuccefstul. 
This phyfician did not endeavour, like the refl, to convince his pa 
tient by learned arguments that what he faw was only an illufion, but 
on the very firft vifit, he feemed aftonifled at the fize of the impor- 
tunate fly which incommoded the Vizir’s nofe, and by thefe means he 
gained his confidence, He at firit ordered him fome barmlefs phylkr, 
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under pretence of purging him ; and at length, one fine day, he pre- 
pared to cut off the fly. ‘Taking out a {mall knife, he drew it gent- 
ly over the Vizir’s nofe, and after this operation thewed him a large 
dead fly, which he had kept concealed in his hand, Kuperli eal 
ately cried out, that this was the fly which had fo long tormented 
him, and by this addrefs he was cured of his folly. 


FE EEEEPEE PEEP TEESE EEE SS — 


ELEMENTS of ORTHOGRAPHY ; or an ATTEMPT to 
form a Complete fyftem of LETTERS. 


(Continued from page 38.) 
MWe Englith language may be refolved into thirty fix diftiné ra- 


dical powers, of which thirteen are vocal, and twenty three 
confonant, as exemplified in the following table. 


VowELSs. CONSONANTS. 


Abfolute. Conjunctive. Vocular. Mute. Examples. 
e i b P 
a g k give 
a d t 
j Vv f 
a Zz { 
o (fi fh occafion fhun 
u jth th then thin 
Defects of the Alphabet ¢ ng ring 
i* or ch, lough, Bach- 
Examples. | . man, a 
Fee fit h 
pay pet l 
far fat m 
fire n 
all what r 
low love w 


rude full y. 


Here we may eafily perceive the infufficiency of this alphabet to 
reprefent the conftituent founds of our language, with any tolerable 
degree of diftinétnefs. Six confonant powers k>ve no reprefentatives 
at all; and the vowels, which are the niceft and moft difficuit part 
of a language, and therefore fhould be noted with the greateft pre- 
cifion, have only five} characters to reprefent thirteen. Not to men- 
tion that even thefe are again confounded one with the other, in fuch 


* This power occurs but rarely in our language, as Englifh authers have generally 
concurred in excluding it. But if variety of founds:be an excellence in language, 
they muft be poor critics who would with to curtail them. In America, we have 
many names, of perfons and places, which require this power ; and in feveral words 
of Greek derivation, it founds very well as Parochial, Brachial, Pentateuch, &c. 


t y is ufually reckoned for a fixth vowel, but it is only a duplicate of i, there be- 
ing no difference in their powers. 


Angufl, 1791. Pp 3 
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manner, that each of them is ufed to reprefent at leat four, and the 
greater part five, different powers, as will appear by the following 
arrangements. Add to this the feveral abfurd combisations in ufe, un- 
der the denominations of diphthongs, and triphthengs ; as, ean, ieu, 
ea, ie, oa, 00, &¢. which, in general, are contrary both to analogy 
and derivation, and not reducible to any rule; fothat of thirty fix, 
the requifite number of characters, there are not above a fourth part 
of that number which invariably reprefent the fame power. 

From thefe and other circum{tances it comes to pals, that the En- 
glith, though, in many refpects, probably the beft modern language 
in the world, and containing the greatelt variety, diftin@nefs, and ma- 
jefty of found, is difgraced by fuch an awkward clumfy fyftem of or- 
thography, as requires a painful application of many years to ac- 
quire a knowledge of it, and mult needs appear to foreigners alto- 
gether barbarous. 

Engplifh authors have not been infenfible of the defec&s of our al- 
phabet, but they have geuerally confidered a reformation of it im- 
practicable, and I believe none have done any thing decifive to pro- 
mote it.* It is, however, much eafier to propofe ap eligible plan, 
than to procure the adoption of it. Perhaps this isa taik referved 
for the liberal and enterprifing genius of America. The united ftates 
have exhibited to the world a fingular felicity, in fhaking off the 
fhackles of antiquated prejudices, and in thinking originally, and 
philofophically. 1 fiatter myfelf with the pleafing profpect, that they 
may fill goon to maintain this pre-eminence, and afford a lafting 
proof, that the higheft degree of civil liberty is not only compatible 
wich, but alfo conducive to, the perfection of knowlege, and the 
higheft refinement of arts and feiences. e 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


LETTERS being the materials which conftitute the foundation 
of all fcholaftic learning, it becomes an object of confiderable impor- 
tance, to be thoroughly acquainted with the firft principles of their 
nature and ufe.—I am not pofleft of fufficient information, nor have 
I, at prefent, leifure to beftow that attention which would be necef- 
fary to perfect a fyftem of this kind.+ My principle view, therefore, 


* I think it is Mr. Sheridan who has fomething to the following import “ A ree 


formation of our fpelling could not be effected without new-moulding our alphabet, 
which is utterly impracticable.” 


+ In order to write inftru@ively or beneficially on apy fubjed, it is neceffary to be 
thoroughly informed of what hath been already done upon the fame. Otherwife we 
may fpend ufelefs labour, to inveftigate and afcertain thofe truths, which have been 
more Clearly difenffed by others before us. In this refpect, lam entirely wofurnithed, 
as T have not a fingle author on jetters, except Dilworth and Weber, And J donot 
recollect to have read any, who were particularly dirccted to the prefent fubject, un- 
Jeis this might be faid of Sheridan’s grammar, which | have occafionally feen fome time 
ago. ‘Thus, from the want of every kind of aflilance, I have found a difficulty in 
arranging and exprefling my ideas, and muft needs remain liable to miftakes, from 
which the flighteft intimation might have prevented me. ‘Thefe, I hopé, the judicious 
and candid reader wili eafily excufe. et is true, that the force and energy of good 
writing depend much on being fupposted by good authorities ; but, at che fame time, 
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fhall be, to deferibe, as it were, the out-lines of a plan, which would 
fo methodife and digelt our prefent confufed fyftem of letters, as to 
render it much more complete and diltinct than any hitherto known ; 
and this witli fo little innovation, that its adoption would be eafy and 
practicable. This is an undertaking of much greater difheulty, than 
that of devifing an entire new fet of characters. I thall be happy if 
a communication of my fentiments can throw any light upon the tab- 
ject, or excite the attention of others, who may have leifure and abi- 
lities to complete an object of fo much importance to our language, 

It may be neceflary to admonith the reader, that, inthe courte of 
this eflay, I make ule of fuch terms as, from their original fignifica- 
tion, feem calculated to exprefs the properties | mean to diftinguith, 
without any fpecial regard to the various tenfes in which authors have 
heretofore ufed them. 


Amatysis of the Powers of Srercn. 


SpeEcn, as to its firft elements, is found to confift of certain radi- 
cal powers, which, for the convenient fimplicity of individual letters, 
are divided into two clafles, and may be denominated Sounds and Ar- 
ticulations, or Vocal and Articulate founds. Thele, however, with 
re{peé to language, are not naturally diftinct and feparable; for ar- 
ticulations cannot exift independent of founds, and the greater part 
of the founds ufed in fpeech cannot be diltinethy uttered without the 
aid of articulations. Neverthelefs, it is eflential to the convenience 
of letters, that, from the nature of their peculiar properties, we 
can feparate them in idea, and reprefent them intelligibly by diftince 
characters ; as the reverfe of this would lay us under the neceflity of 
retaining a number of characters, eqaal to all the different fyllables 
in a language.* . 


Sounds. 


Sounds are thofe powers of fpeech which we may utter with the 
voice alone, without their being joined, or intercepted, by any con- 
tact or motion of the organs. Wherefore the characters which re- 
prefent them are properly called vowe/s, (/iter# vocales, letters of the 
voice.) Their feveral variations, or different powers, are produc- 
ed by the different pofitions of the organs through which they are 
uttered. 


Articulations. 


Articulations are thofe powers which we utter by a contaé or mo. 
tion of the refpective organs, joining or intercepting the founds which 
always accompany them. For as a joint cannot exift without fome 
part to be joined, fo an articulation of found cannot be uttered with- 


the circumftance of being original is no fault. It 's much eafier to imitate, and even 
improve on the productions of others, than to fuzyelt an original fyRem. Hence it 
is, that plans of public utility are rarely brought to perfection in the fir effay, 


* This is fuppofed to have been the method of writing, previoufly to the invention 
of individual letters. 
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out the conjunétion of fome found, as its neceflary countérpart. Hence thre! 
the characters which reprefent thefe powers are called confonants, of tl 
Here we may obferve, that confonants, uttered, or as named, pre 
are of neceflity articulate founds (articulations founded.) And vow- in fa 


els may, with the fame propriety, be called inarticulate, fimple, or 
vocal founds. There may be fundry kinds of inarticulate founds, 
properly fo called, among which are the various founds uttered by 





brute animals. Thefe not being endowed with the powers of {peech, : 
which is the peculiar province of man, are faid to be incapable of ut- pes 
tering articulate founds. For though, in many inftances, they may ai 
imitate the human voice; and do, after their manner, join and vary en 
their founds by interception ; yet, not being furnifhed with the pro- iat 
per organs, they cannot articulate, or utter confonants. Se that all wr 
other founds, except the diftin@ articulations of the human voice, - 
may be denomjnated inarticulate. 
per 
, tin 
Vowels. ca 
Vowels appear to be of two kinds, which may be diftinguifhed by dus 
the terms abfolute and conjunctive, as in the preceding table. car 
An abfolute vowel hath a full and perfect found of itfelf, and is lar 
capable of being prolonged at pleafure, without affecting or altering 
the propriety of its utterance; as, 16a éi rie, low, faw, &c. ple 
A conjunctive vowel cannot be founded full and diftinély, without bia 
the fubjundion of a confonant, on which the ftrefs or accent of the thi 


pronunciation fhall fall, as mén, in, bit, fall, &c. Thefe are natur- 
ally fhort, and cannot be prolonged with propriety ; having, when 
perfectly founded, an infeparable connexion with, and dependence on, 
the fubfequent articulation. Yet conjunctive vowels may be found- 
ed imperfectly, without the neceflary junction of a confonant, which 
is the cafe in the end of words ; as, fallow, any, and in all other fyl- 
lables rendered fhort by the accent. In thefe cafes, their founds are 
in current difcourfe, generally not diftinguifhable one from the other, 
as they may indifcriminately aflume the fhorter powers of the clofe 

vowels, u or i, according as the pofition of the ergans, and difpatch 3 
of pronunciation require. 


From thefe circumitances it may be collected, that a name fully ex- 7 
preflive of the power of a conjunctive vowel, muft neceflarily include 
an articulation. But it is found more convenient, and agreeable to 
the analogy of letters, to annex each conjunctive vowel to that ab- ? 


folute one with which it hath the neareft affinity of found. And thefe 
two a thus called by one name are carvelatien They fhould 
neverthelefs be carefully diftingnithed, both as to their form and ufe. 
A want of due attention to this particular hath been a fource of great 
confulton in the literary fyftem. Ihe Greeks probably had fome ideas 
of it, as may be conjectured from their Omega and Omicron, Eta and 
Epfilon, &c. Herein may be noted an inftance of the degeneration 
of letters. Where the Greeks found occafion for different characters, 
the Lomans retained only one; and where the former ufed but one, 


pe nn han B. aan 4 


* ‘This is what grammMarians term the long and fhort power of a vowel. But they 
are, in ciicct, diflin& vowels; being different in found as well as duration. 
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threlatter abfurdly combined two, to reprefent a power which neither 
of them poffeft, as th, ph, ch. Thefe combinations have been pro- 

agated through feveral languages, as of Greek derivation, though 
in fact the Greeks never knew them. 


Gon fo nants, 


Confonants, as to their moft obvious and general diftinétion, appear 
to be of two kinds, which may be denominated vocular and mute. If 
the voice neceflarily accompany the articulation, the confonant is vo- 
cular, as participating in fome meafure of the nature of conjunctive 
vowels, But if the voice be fupprefled, and only the breath imme- 
diately accompany the articulation, it may be called mute.* Thefe 
are re{pectively correlative, as arranged in the feveral tables. 

There are but twenty-five articulations, which can be diftiné&ly 
performed by the organs of fpeech,+ and the greateft variety of dif- 
tinct vocal founds cannot exceed that number. To this circumftance 
we owe a fingular felicity in the noble and happy invention of indivi« 
dual letters ; inafmuch as, by the ufe of forty or fifty characters, we 
can intelligibly reprefent or write all poflible variety of words and 
languages. 

The powers of {fpeech, with reference to the organs principally em- 
ployed in their utterance, may be divided into three clafles; viz. la- 
bial, lingual, and guttural: thatis, of the lips, the tongue, and the 
throat or palate, as exemplified in the following table. 

(To be continued.) 


ED EDO OOOO 
Retigious CHARACTER of the TURKS, 


[From D’Ohffon’s Hiftory of the Othoman Empire] 


Lo prayer Namaz may be confidered, in fome meafure, as confti- 

tuting the whole liturgy of Muflulmanifin: but many rites are 
enjoined as requifite to make it acceptable. Hence no people are 
more ceremonious and regular in their devotions, than the followers 


* Thus if we fpeak in a whifper, we render the confonants all mute, for the vocu- 
lars cannot be fully diftinguifhed, but by the accompanyment of the voice. The mutes, 
however, have a greater degree of a/piration than the voculars, 


+ The German w might be rendered mute; but this would not be diltin@ from fF, 
tothe moft critical ear. We might alfo form correfponding linguals, by applying the 
tongue to the upper lip. Thefe, however, would be fo awkward, that it is not pro- 
bable any language ufes them.—Befides theie, I know of none, except thofe interme- 
diate or approximate corruptions and variations, which are peculiar to particular 
places and nations. The Germans, for inftance, found their confonants more charg- 
ed and clumfily than the Englifh, and render no fufficient diftin@ion between the 
vocuiar and mute. In uttering linguals, they thruft their tongue forward to the up- 
per-teeth, which gives them a certain thick and awkward caft. Thus / approaches to 
our eth; / and a have a peculiar emphatis ; ¢ and ¢ are not diftia€ one from the other 
= a founded with a kind of fnarl, probably the fame with the alpirated r of the 

recks, 
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of Mohammed. Five canonical periods for prayer occur in every 
twenty-four hours ;—in the neeena at noon; in the afternoon, 
(that is when the gnomon of the fun-dial makes a fhadow of double its 
own length ;) at fun-fet; and at night. For each of thefe, their 
law adduces a diftin& authority. The firft they reverence as an in. 
ftitution of Adam, who offered up his thank{givings for the return. 
ing light after his expulfion from paradife :—the fecond as an inftitu- 
tion of Abraham, who prayed about this time, after being delivered 
from offering up his fon:—the third, of Jonah, who prayed after 
coming from the fith, (they do not fay it was a whale, and moft pro- 
bably it was not; it muft have been a fith of a larger {pecies) that 
fwallowed him:—the fourth, of Jefus Chrift, who prayed in confe- 
quence ofa celeftial voice, which addrefled him about this hour ;— 
and the fifth, of Mofes, who prayed, having loft his way after the 
approach of darknefs. 

That thefe canonical hours may be punctually obferved, a crier, 
(Muezzinn,) the ufe of bells being prohibited, is appointed ; who, 
from the little gallery that furrounds the minarets, or flender fpires, 
which decorate the mofques, chants aloud at each of thefe periods, 
the ezann,* or call to prayer. No fooner is he heard, than all fol- 
lowers of the prophet, of every rank and defcription, relinquifh their 
occupations : and proftrating themfelves towards the keabe of Mecca, 
repeat the prayer Namaz. Tables, almanacks, or kalendars, are 
con{tructed to afcertain thefe periods with the greateft accuracy ; 
which is the more neceflary, as they have three periods in each day, 
during which they are forbidden by their law to perform any religious 
act. 

Without having feen this nation, an imperfec& idea muft be formed 
of that uniform and fcrupulous attention which is paid both by the 
men and women, the great and fmall, the rich and poor, the ecelefi- 
aftics and the laity, to fulfil the duty of thefe daily prayers. This 
pumerous people appear to form only one religious fociety. 

Minifters and ftatefmen throw afide their pens, and fufpend the moft 
important occupations, till they have faid the Namaz ontheir carpet, 
Sedjeade, in the apartment where they are engaged with bufinefs, 
and often before a crowd of officers. When-the matter of the houfe 
has finifhed his Namaz, he commonly refigns his place to the moft 
. diftinguithed among thofe who are prefent, who difcharge fucceflive- 
ate ly this duty. Perfons of an inferior rank retire to another apartment. 
Nee e } This practice is fo univerfal, that no one dare omit it, for fear of 

being accufed of irreligion. However vicious or incredulous any one 
’ may be, he is always attentive to the external duties of religion, e- 
ta {pecially if he be employed in the public fervice. In the eye of the na- 
tion, this, rather than his merit and talents, decide his charatter. 
The eulogy of a manina high fitaation is ufually thus exprefled, 





* Thefe are the words of the ezann : “ Moft high God! moft high God! mof 
high God! moft high God! I acknowledge that there is no other God except God : 
I acknowledge that-there is no other God except God: I acknowledge that Moham- 
med is the Prophet of God! Come to prayer ; come to prayer! Conte to the temple 
of falvation ; come to the temple of falvation! Great God! Great God! there is ne 
God except God.” 
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He is a good muflulman, he never omits any of the five daily Na- 
mazs.”” When any little irregularity is obferved in the condutt of 
any one, they exclaim, “‘ Fe is an infidel, a falfe Muffulman, who 
negletts the duties.of religion.”’ It is eafy to imagine what muft be 
the force of this opinion, even on minds the moft liberal, as well as 
on thofe who held the higheft rank and fituations in the empire. 
Hence, whether from piety or hopocrify, every Muffulman pays the 
firiteft attention to public worthip. This is well explained by the 
folowing anecdote : 

‘« Bayezid I. devoted to wine and debauchery, neglected the pub- 
lic prayers. We are informed by Saded dinn Efendy, that this mon- 
arch had a difpute with the principal oulemas of his court, refpecting 
a cause which interefted one of the officers of the palace. It was ne- 
ceflary to produce a fecond witnefs to prove judicially the obje& of the 
procedure. Bayezid, who was acquainted with it, told the mollas, 
that he knew accurately the circumftance, and would bear teftimony 
to the truth : ‘‘ We can only believe your word,”’ replied one of thefe 
magiltrates, Fenarizade Shems’ uddinn Efendy, cady of Brouffe, then 
the capital of the empire ; “ but the evidence of your majefty is not 
admiflible in any judicial queftion’” On Bayezid’s exprefling the 
greateft furprife, the cady very refpectfully explained to him, that 
the law did not allow a Muffulman to be a witnets, unlefs he had been 
faithful to his religion, and attentive to fulfil all the duties of external 
worfhip. “ Thus, as your majelty,’’ added he, “‘ does not join in the 
five daily Namazs, in common with the faithful, your teftimony is not 
admiffible.’’ Thefe words made a deep impreflion on the mind of the 
fultan: from that day he determined to be rigoroufly attentive to 
this public form of prayer; hecommanded even a mofque to be con- 
ftruéted near his palace, where he afterward attended regularly every 
day, fays the fame author, to difcharge publicly this firft duty of 
Hlamifm.”’ 

Friday is, with the Mohammedans, the great day of public prayer, 
in token of homage and gratitude to the Almighty, for having crea- 
ted man om that day; but it can only be kept in cities and in the pre- 
fence of the fultan; the whole day is not efteemed facred, it is only 
during the fervice in the mofques that the people abftain from their 
accuftomed occupations. They do not, however, like the generality 
of Chriftians, content themfelves with frequenting the mofgues only 
on this their fabbath, but repair to themdaily, to fay the prayer Na- 
MAZe 
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ExtTraorDinary Inffance of AFFECTION ina 
Younc ELEPHANT. 
(From Bruce’s Travels.) 


_ now remained but two elephants of tho’ which had been 


difcovered, which were a fhe one with a calf. The Agageer 
would willingly have let thefe alone, as the teeth of the female are 
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very finall, and the young one is of no fort of value, even for food, 
its flefh thrinking much upon drying. But the hunters would not be 
limited in their fport. The people having obferved the place of her 
retreat, thither we eagerly followed. She was very foon found, and 
as foon Jamed by the Agageers ; but when they cameto wound her 
with the darts, as every one did in their turn, to our very great fur- 
prife, the young one, which had been fuffered to efcape, unheeded and 
unpurfued, came out from the thicket apparently in great anger, run- 
ning upon horfes and men with all the violence it was mafter of. | 
was amazed, and as much as ever I was upon fuch an occafion, af- 
flicted, at feeing the little animal defending its wounded mother, 
heedlefs of its own life or fafety. I therefore cried to them for God's 
fake to {pare the mother, though it was then too late ; and the calf 
had made feveral rude attacks upon me, which I avoided without dif- 
ficulty ; but I am happy to this day in the reflection that I did not 
{trike it. At laft, making one of its attacks upon Ayto Engedan, it 
hurt him a little on the leg ; upon which he thruft it through with his 
lance, as others did after, and it then fell dead before its wounded 
mother, whom it had fo affectionately defended. It was about the 
fize of an afs, but round, big-bellied, and heavily made ; and was fo 
furious and unruly, that it would eafily have broken the leg, either 
of man or horfe, could it have overtaken them, and joftled againt 
them properly. . 

Here is an example of a beaft (a young one too) pofleffing ab- 
ftracted fentiments to a very high degree. By its flight, on the firft 
appearance of the hunters, it is plain, it apprehended danger to it- 
felt, it alfo reflected upon that of its mother, which was the caufe of 
its return to her affittance. ‘This affeétion, or duty, or let us call it 
any thing we pleafe, except inftin@&, was ftronger than the fear of 
danger ; and it muft have conquered that fear by reflection before it 
returned, when it refolved to make its beft and laft efforts, for it ne- 
ver attempted to fly afterwards. 


—$$-96.0-60665.6— 
FEMALE HEROISM REWARDED. 


[Extralt from the Journals of Congre/fi, of the 6th July, 1779] 


$6 aS ED, that Margaret Corbin, who was wounded and dif- 

abled in the attack on Fort-Wafhington, whilft the heroically 
filled the poft of her hufband, who was killed by her fide, ferving a 
piece of artillery, do receive, during her natural life, or the conti- 
nuance of the faid difability, the one half of the monthly pay drawa 
by a foldier in the fervice of thefe ftates; and that fhe now receive, 
out of the public ftores, one complete fuit of clothes, or the value 
thereof in money.” t 
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f FORTHE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


Extra of a letter from Sytvia to Mas. 
with a copy of verfes enclofed. 





My DEAR MADAM, 

I HAD the pleafure of walking one 
evening laft week in the garden which I 
hope led you to bappine/s. Dr. R h, 
who was one of our party, pointed out 
to me the identical fpot on which you 
ftood to be married. The folemn appear- 
ance of the rural church, and the flillnefs 
of every thing around me, joined to the 
recollection of what had once paffled 
there, (to you fo very interefting ;) filled 
my mind witha thoufand tender and picaf- 
ing reflections, more foothing than the 
mott fprightly fallies of mirth. ‘That Mr. 
F— may make up to you the many valua- 
ble connections you have loft, and that 
he may unite the character of friend, bro- 
ther and bufband, is the ardent wilh of your 
ever affectionate 





SYLVIA. 
Phil, Fune 17,1777. 


Lines oceafioned by the writer’s walking one 
fummer’s evening in the grave-yard of the 
Church of Wicacok, in the fouthern envi- 
rons of the sity of PutLavecruia, on tle 
bank of the Delaware. 


HE folemn ftillnefs of this penfive 
{cene ; 

The rolling river, and the grave-clad- 
green; 

The fetting fun, who theds his parting 
beam, 

With fainter radiance, o’er the filver- 
ftream ; 

The humble ftones which point the dewy 
bed, 

Where peaceful fleep thall reft each wea- 
ry head; 

The gothick -pile, whofe bofpitable door 

Firfl woe'd religion to this favage fhore* 

All, all confpire to foothe the foften’d 

breaft, 


been built by the early Swedi/o emigrants, 
Auguft, 1791. 


7. moe 





* The Church of Wicacer is the mof ancient place of worfoip in Pennfylvania. Having 
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And hufheach care, and earth-born wif 
to reft. 

The angry ftorms which fwell life’s {ca 
decay, 

And each rude wave of paffion finks a- 
way; 

Lefs, and lefs high o’erflows the beating 
tide, 

Till calm, at length, life's fhifting cur- 
rents glide : 

Not one rough breeze o’er the fmooth 
furface blows : 

And heaven, reflected, its calm’d bofom 


thows. 
Within this facred dome and peaceful 

bower, 

Truth and religion hold their native pow- 
er; 

They thew our opes and fears, undeck’d 
with art, 

And pour their full conviction on the 
heart. 


he 


“ Here pride, ambition, come ! 
feem to fay, 
** Come, look your little vanities away! 
Behold the pomps how light, the cares 


they 


how low, 

For which you heaven and all its joys 
forego. 

Should e’en fuccefs your wilde& with at- 
tend, 

Here muft your glories fade, your triumph 
end : 

To the lone grave are now thofe hands 
confin’d 

Which held defpotic fway o’er half man- 
kind : 

Nay, could you reign, the lords o’er ail 
be low, 


And univerfal empire wreath your brow; 

Yet the untutor’d favage of the wild, 

On whom the fas of dnowledye never 
fmil’d ; 

(Who yet, by nature led, fome power a- 
cores, 

Felt, tho’ unfecn, and his kind aid im- 
plores; 

Faithful to what heaven dictates in hie 

breaft, 
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With kind compaflion fuccours the dif- 
trefs’d ; 

Purfues the chace within the gloomy 
wood, 

To blefs his little family with food ; 

And bids his board with homely plenty 
{mile, 

To cheer the ftranger fainting from the 
toil) 

In reafon’s eye demands more real fame, 

Than all thy deeds, ambition, e’er can 
claim ! 

Sweet peace of mind hall blefs his hours 
of ref, 

While confcious guilt fhall haunt thy tor- 
tur’d breaft ; . 

His foul, zmidft death’s pangs, hall 
{mile ferene, 

While murder’d thoufands haunt thy dy- 
ing {cence ; 

And angels waft him to the realms of 
lighe : 

While mad ambitien finks to endlefs night.” 

Alas! fince pafltons, fuch as thefe, en- 

gage 

The various actorson life’stroubled Rage; 

While envy, guilt, and fife, the heart de- 

form, 

And cach black purpefe {wells the dread- 
ful florm; 

While love’s foft power enflaves the gent- 
left minds, 


And fendell fouls in fronger fetters binds; 
While baleful gold too oft thefe bands 
dettroys, 


And Watts the faire promifes of joys— 

From the mad f{cene, Amanda, let us fly, 

And here fecluded live, fecluded die! 

‘The world fhall hold us then with weak- 
er ties, 

And our loos’d fouls fhall with new ar- 
dour rife! 

Devetien here with fronger wings fhall 
foar, 

And carth-born thoughts fhall clog its 
flipht no more. 

But hark!—a note from heaven’s own 
choir I hear! 

Sounds, more than mortal, catch my rap- 
tur’d ear! 

Or is it my £Zo/us’ trembling ftrings, 

Fann’'d by fome lift’ning angels fluttering 
wings? 

Oh no! it fpeake “* My fers, tho’ unfeen, 

1 ing have watched you on this penfive 
green! 

O: ce, like yourfelves, I trod this vale of 
life, 

Frgag’d in all its aflive cares and ftrife; 

Condemn'd, for fxty tedious years, to go 

A paintul journey thro’ this vale of woe ; 


Parnafiad. 








Till heaven, in mercy, fign’d the with'd 
releafe, 

And bade death kindly ope the gate of 
peace ; 

Confign’d my bod: to that filent grave, 

And my freed fc ul to this bleft manfion 
gave. 

Yet think not heaven thall e’er its joys 
beftow 

On thofe who meanly thus their toils fore- 
go. 7 

Let not fuch dreams delude your youth- 
ful hearts; 

You in the world muft take allotted parts; 

Mott tread, with dignity, the varied fcene, 

And keep your fouls unitained, your minds 
ferene. 

Go chace each felfith paffion from your 
breafts, 

Each with which on your pleafures only 
refts. 

Extend your focial love, till it fhall bind, 

In its delightful chain, all human kind; 

Go, and exert your fofteft, fweeteft powers, 

‘To gladden with delight a parent's hours: 

By every tender office, go improve 

he binding ties of fond paternal love. 

Go watch the fick-bed of fome parting 
friend. 

Thy kind affiftance to misfortune lend ; 

Go wipe from mifery’s cye the failing 
tear; 

The wandering ftranger with thy bounty 
cheer : 

Or thould your humble fortune this deny, 

Condemn’d to fee the wants you can’t 
fupply 5 

Yet ftill each tender a&t of love remains, 

To footh their forrows, and relicve their 

ains-— 

For af the tear of pity can beftow 

A balm angracious dounty does not know. 

Go, then, your round of duties thus ful- 


And bead your heartsto your Creator's 
will: 

Then fhall you know that peace which 
can’t decay, 

Which novght on earth can give or take 
away; 

That peace which doth all human height 
furpafs, 

As lofty cedars do the bending graf. 

To you that truck mofic fhall belong, 

Far fweeter than the raptured feraph’s 
fong ; 

That fenfe of joy by heaven’s own touch 
impreft 

The approbation of a confcious breatt. 

Or th misfortune’s clouds o’ercalt the 





fcene, 
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Deform the fmiling fky, and pure ferene; 

Should all you love from your fond breaft 
be torn, 

And you remain, o'er the fad void to 
mourn ; 

Vet virtue, ever to her votarics true, 

Shall {prinkle o’er your wounds a healing 
dew; 

And fend her cherwb-hopeto light the way, 

‘To thefe blefs’d regions of eternal day, 

Where peace and Jove for ever guard the 
fhore, 

And bleeding friendfip meets, to part no 
more. 

So when, at length, the final hour fhall 
come, 

By fate ordained to give you to the tomb, 

Kind angels fhall your dying hour attend, 

And fifter fpirits «’er your thades fhall 
bend. 

Their choral fongs your trembling fouls 
fhall cheer, 

Difperfe death’s horrors, and the profpec 
clear ; 

Their balmy breath fhall blow your cares 
away; 

Their wings hall waft you to the realms 
of day, 

Where you the full celeftial choir thall 
join; 

In hymns of rapture, and of love divine!” 

It ceas’d—In air the filver founds decay, 

Sink on the breeze, and flowly dic away. 

SYLVIA. 
Phil. Fune,777-+ 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


On the Re-perufal of the foregoing lines, when 


their writer was no more. 


O more from Sylvia’s pen thofe num- 


ber’s flow, 

That joys enhanced, or foothed the pangs 
of woe! 

Beneath fuch fods as fill’d her penfive 
ftrains, 

This lifelefs writer with the dead re- 
mains : 

Not fixty years (as liv’d the faint who 
fung 


With feraph’s ardor and cherubic tongue, ) 

Was Sylvia's date; not twenty-four were 
pat 

Ere Levra faw young Sylvia breathe her 
lat : 

But full experience hasto Lewra taught, 


* Alluding to the battle of Monmouth. 


That, length of days are fo with evil 
fraught, 

They chief are bleft who fooneft run their 
race, 

Screen’d from temptation, and the world’s 
difgrace. 

Earth's mantle dropped, then Laura trufls 
to juin 

This foon-cropped bloffom of her parent’s 
line. 

LAURA. 
Montgomery county. 








FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 
Verfes inferibed to MONMOUTH. 


"[ *O thee, O Monmouth, my firft ver{e 
I fing ; 

To thee, I firft attune the vocal ftring, 

To found in plaudits thy much honour’d 
name, 

And hail thee worthy of the voice of 
fame ! 

Already hath thy name refounded far ; 

Th’ hiltoric page proclaims thy deeds in 
war, 

Thy well-fought fields, where angry Bri- 
tons ftood, 

Beftrew’d with dead, and crimfon’d with 
their blond ; 

Thy gallant fons, who bravely feo-n'd to 
yield, 

In mighty confli@,on th’ enfanguin’d 
field :* 

But other themes demandthe poet's fong, 

And lays more foft as well to thee belong; 

For fons of genius thou canit boaft, whole 
mind 

Th’ illuming rays of fcience have refin’d; 

For blooming daughters, of the faircit 
hue, 

And forms the mo majettic to the view; 

With every charm of fenfe and fweetnefs 
join’d, 

T’ engage the heart, and captivate the 
mind, 

For flowery fields, and ever fruitful plains, 

Where fmiling plenty in profufion reigns; 

For landfcapes, pleafing in éach varied 
mien 

That fportive nature reprefents the fcene. 

Within thy forefts tow’ring high is feen, 

The ftately pine, array’d in ever greeng 

Above the oaks he rears his {piry head, 

And proudly o’er theis tops his branches 


ipread. 
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In folemn grandeur, on thy eaftern fide, 

‘The great Atlantic rolls his briny tide 

In fwift facceffion, with afpiring waves 

The lofty banks inceffantly he laves; 

Driv'n by the winds the ruffled furges 
roar, 

The found remurmurs through the wind- 
ing fhore ; 

‘Thence more remote, by airy currents toft, 

Till in the common voice of ether loft. 

Now, whilft the fun emits his fervid 
blaze, 

And nature fickens with his fcorching 
rays, 

The ie fea-breezes gently fan the vales, 

And rofeat health rides on the winged 
gales ; 

Beck’ning the fick, and the infirm—“ Re- 

air! 

Bathe in the ftream,—tafte the falubrious 

air.” 
Monmouth County, Fuly 11, 1791. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 
The GROTTO; a /ong. 


ee in the grotto of coolnefs I 
lay, 

Whilft the fun in July pour'’d his hot, 
cruel ray: 

Secure from all noife in this happy abode, 

Not a murmur I hear'd, but the ftream 
as it flow’d. 


From that ftream oft with tranfport the 
goblet I rais’d, 

By prudence prefcrib’d, and by temper- 
ance prais’d: 

The generous draught I fo oft did repeat, 

That at length I expell’d all the fury of 
heat. 


Ye moralifts tell us; Philofophers! fay ; 

Shall we reafon acknowledge, or own paf- 
fion’s fway ? 

Shall we facrifice virtue at folly's proud 
fhrine, 

And relinguifh found fenfe for the mad- 
ne& of wine ? 


Brydong!* now ftep forth; be thy pru- 
dence explain’d, 

Which, when the fierce Siroc o’er Sicily 
reign’d, 

Eftablith’d to reafon philofophy’s claim, 

And nobly difdain’d thus to add flame to 
flame. 


* See Brydone’s Travels. 


Parnafiiad. 


From Syrius fince Sol now exerts all hi, 
rage, 

With caution the wife with the bottle en. 
Rage ; 

But to that fage precept we all fhould in. 
cline, 

Which teaches—to mingle our water 
with wine. 

Z. 





FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 
ODE # AUTUMN. 
UTUMN! advance, with fteady 


ace; 
Thy cheeks adorn’d by health and grace, 
Confummate man’s delightful vow; 

Let harveftsto thy fickle bow, 

Whilft the peach and apple glow, 

From whofe juices raptures flow. 


Spring, by the gentle graces led, 

Throws her green mantle o’er each 
mead, 

Mild is her afpe&; bland and free, 

She charms, becaufe a type of thee. 

Tho’ birds cheer each echoing grove, 

Autumn yields the fruits of love. 


Summer advances—O’er our plains 
Too oft with fiery rage he reigns; 
Defeats the hardy farmer’s toil, 
And blafts the promife of the foil. 
Nature fhrinks bencath his force, 
And the ftream forgets its courfe. 


We hear the loud-refounding peal ; 
Summer ! no more thy wrath reveal. 
Let me the river’s coolnefs prove, 
Or wrap me in the fhady grove. 
Thither from thy mid-day fire 
Birds, and beafts, and men retire. 


Autumn! thy prefence man muft cheer, 

Completion of the bounteous year ! 

Your fickles grafp, ye hardy {wains ! 

And ftrew with heaves the loaded plains. 

Winter, if by thee fupplied, 

Strength for labour fhall provide. 

Thou, power eternal! condefcend, 

Thy aid, as heretofore, to lend. 

Winter, fpring, fummer! lend your 
aid ; 

Far be Columbia’s bleffings fpread, 

Who, whilft autumn’s joys the boaks, 

Food fupplies to foreign coatts, 


D. 
Philad, Fuly, 579% 
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FOR THE UNIVERSALASYLUM, 
Poeticat fhetches of Eminent Autuors. 


VIRGIL. 
ILD and majeftic, regular, fub- 
lime, 
Virgil! thy verfe defiance bids to time. 
Sooner the proud Tarpeian rock fhall 
fail, 
Than envy with fuccefs thy works affail. 
The tribune’s voice, the fenate’s ftern de- 
bate, 
And all the fplendour of imperial ftate, 
Have vanifh’d—yet the poet ftill remains, 
The hero’s guide, and guardian of the 
plains. 
Genius! how high, how awful is thy 
flight ! 
Intended to inftruct us and delight. 
Loft is the pride of power; yet talents 7 


bloom : 

Ambitien weeps o’er half-deferted . 
Rome ; : 

Yet facred to the world is Virzil’s | 
tomb.* 

OviID. 

Ovid, at court, refounds unnumber’d 
changes, 

And through the fcenes of fancy wildly 
ranges. 


In exile, whilft refleGtion ferrow brings, 
His own fad metamorpholis he fings. 
Like his Arachne, thus at laft undone, 
The flimfy, foft, poetic web he fpun. 


HORACE, 
Eafy, elegant, fublime, 
How fhall I attempt in rhyme, 
Horace, to refound thy praife! 
Rome oft liften’d to thy lays. 
By the fmiling nine befriended,— 
Ev'ry mufe on thee attended. 
Love and wine thy verfe infpir’d ; 
Yet, by love of virtue fir’d, 
Thou couldft folly oft deride, 
Pomp condemn, and cenfure pride. 
Form’d to pleafe a polith’d court, 
Form'dwith fmiling nymphs tofport, 
In retirement form’d to thine, 
Each poetic grace was thine. 


Swirt and ADDISON. 


Both were defign'd to charm the human 
race ; 

But that in ftrength abounded, this in 
grace. 


® His tomb is fill preferved, near Naples, 
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Nature, for all thy follies to atone, 
Kindly unite 3 Swift and Addifon. 
Genius! thy triumph fhall be then com- 
plete ; 
And all the world the glorious union 
greet. 
E. 
Philad. 1791. 





FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
On a late Degradation of Rovatrtr. 


OW many, lull’d by arrogance, ree 
ofe, 
Thoughtlefs of prefent ills, or future woes! 
How many, warp’d by education, prove 
Their feeming worth is founded on felf- 
love ! 
How many, rafhly bold, or meanly wife, 
Deceiving men, hope to deceive the fkies! 
Columbusto the world could well explain 
The rage and weaknefs of a tyrant’s 
reign; 
And in the annals of the world we trace, 
Fury too often rules the human race. 
Paflion, tho’ varying, ftill we all obey; 
The Turk and Ruffian own defpotic fway. 
Perhaps another century may fhow, 
That ‘Turk and Ruffian thall with freedom 
glow; 
And who this hint fhall dare condemn, 
who fee 
A King in prifon—and a people free ? 
Yet, freedom ! liften to compaffion’s 
plan ; 
And, whilft the ¢yrané falls, oh, {pare the 
man ! 
Thus thou the nobleft triumph fhalt ob- 
tain, 
And prove, that jufice fhould with mercy 
reign. 
Zz. 
Philad. 24th Aug. 179%. 





FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 
ORIGINAL SCRAPS. 
The abufe of Beauty, 
ea by nature, Delia, filly 


maid, 
To powder, paiat, and patches, trufts for 
aid : 
Her weaknefs friends lament,and foes de- 
ride, 


Whilit beauty thus becomes—a fuicide. 
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Folly and Pradence. 

Damon, once rich, now poor, his frolics 
boafts, 

And names with rapture antiquated toafts. 

Thyrfis, once poor, now rich, thofe com- 
forts finds, 

Which folid blifs imparts to virtuous 
minds. 

Folly in youth thus leads to lafting woes, 

W hilft early prudence joys on age beftows. 


A Hint to the Fair. 
I courted Mira when juft twenty three; 
Now Mira in her fortieth year courts me. 


True Pleafure. 

My youth was in ftudy and innocence 
{pent ; 

I flept with compofure, and rofe with 
content. 

For myfelf, wife, and children, I work 
with fuccefs, 

Andheaven, | tru‘t, will my induftry blefs. 

Go, fluggard! and learn, that toil leads 
to {weet leifure ; 

That virtue yields blifs, and firm induftry 





pleafure. 
( Tobe éontinued. ) 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 
PRUDENCE; & Poem. 


YHOU ! who, although in heaven thy 

| throne is raifed, 

Art oft by man for various bleflings 
praifed! 

Say, how thall I thy numerous gifts re- 
peat, 

Whilft in fond union fenfe and fancy 
meet ! 

Ereg thy port, yet modeft is thine eye ; 

"This looks on earth, and that explores tbe 


iky. 

diciten thee ail mankind will allow, 

Truth in thine heart, and mildnefs on 
thy brow. 

Thou cant condv& us through the vale 
of tears, 

Increafe enjoyment, or diminith fears, 

And, leading us to thy eternal feat, 

Show us, in heaven alone is blifs com- 
plete. 

Yet think not, that the indolent fhall 

claim 

The meed of virtue, or the palm of fame. 

Foul are the ftagnant waters ; but the 
flood, 

Which runs, although diftaincd by par- 
tial mud, 


Exhibits clearly to our wondering eyes, 
Karth’s verdure and the azure of the 
fies. 
How many tranfports in my bofom 
fwell, 
WHA, Pendens ! I afpire thy praife to 
tell! 
Shall I the virtues or the faults explore 
Of Rateimen who have fhone in days of 
ore f 
Shall } democracy trace to its fource, 
Or thow, O Defpotifm! thy cruel courfe? 
Wrapt in the gloom of ill-recorded time, 
They fmile at once at hillory and 
rhyme. 
Vainly th’ hiftorian would the fcenes 
difclofe, 
Andhalting poetry would found like profe, 
From famed *Stagyra’s down to ¢Bri- 
tain’s fage, 
Rudely Philofophy difplayed her page. 
And Franklin feon (for who can fate de- 
fery ?) 
With Bacon im conjecture’s paths may 
vie. 
Is Prudence fcience ?—’Tis at leatt a 
road, 
Which may conduct us tothe bleft abode, 
To worth where added beams Heaven 
fhali beftow, 
And Newton with fuperior luftre glow. 
Does patriotifm each fuffrage juitly 
claim ? 
Stand forth, thou chief! thou honoured 
fon of fame! 
And fhow the world, congenial virtues 
blend 
To form. the generous foe, the fteady 
friend. 
Who talks of Tully’s or of Lucian’s 
powers? 
For are not Madifon and Trumbull ours? 
Columbia’s Terence charms our hearts 


and eyes; 

And in the weft e’en Homer foon fhall 
rife, 

Where, blending genius with the powers 
of art, 

He fhall inform each mind, and raife each 
heart. 

Prudence! conduct us in our great ca 


reer; 
Teach us the wife and virtuous to revere; 
(Thus various nations fhall thy merits 
own,) 
And on Columbia’s fhore ere& thy 
throne ! 
W. 


* Arifotle,a native of Stegyras 
t Lote, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH or tur PROCEEDINGS or 
CONGRESS. 





( Concluded from our lafl---page 76.) 


ARLY in January the fecretary of the treafury tranfmitted to the houfe of re- 
prefentatives an eftimate of expences for the year 1791, for which appropriations 
would be neceflary, viz ; 


Dol. Cts. 

Expences of the civil lift, - - 299,276. 53 

* Additional expences, for fundry fpecified purpofes, - 50,756. 7 
War department, including 100.000 dol. for general Harmar’s expe- 

dition, 39°,199. 54 


ee 
—_—. 


In all 740;232. 14 





For the payment of which, funds were appropriated accordingly. 

In the courfe of the feffion congrefs authorized the payment of the following addi- 
tional expences—viz. 

For the purpofe of effecting a recognition of the treaty of the united ftates with 
the new emperor of Morocco, a fum not exceeding 20,000 dol.—For adding another 
regiment to the military eftablifhment, and for making further provifion for the 
protection of the frontiers,—a fum not exceeding 312,686 del. 20 cents. ‘To the 
commiflioners of loans in the feveral ftate s, their neceflary expences for ftationary 
end clerks, from the eftablifhment of their offices till the rf of Oober 1791. 
To the chicf clerk in the office of the auditor of the treafury, an addition of 200 
dollars to his annual falary—To the regiiter of the treafury 250 dollars ; and to the 
comptroller, auditor, affiftant fecretary, and attorney-general, 400 dollars each, in ad- 
dition to their re{peQive falaries, for one year, commencing 3d March, 1791—To 
the clerks, in the fundry departments, their neceflary expences in removing from 
New-York to Philadelphia.—for making compenfation to the officers of the judiciary 
courts; and to jurors and witneiles— And for giving effect to the laws of the united 
ftates within the new ftate of Vermont. 

During this feflion it was ena&ted that Vermont and Kentuckey fhould be admitted 
into the union, as independent ftates—the former on the 4th of March 1791; and the 
latter on the ft of June 1792. Till the reprefentatives in congreis fhall be appor- 
tioned, agreeably to an atual enumeration of the inhabitants of the united ftates, 
each of the new flates is to be entitled to choofe two reprefentatives. Provifion was 
made for giving immediate effect to the laws of the general government in the ftate 
of Vermont. A diftri@ judge and marfhal were conftituted, to «dminifter the judi- 
ciary fyftem; and for the collection of tonnage and impoft duties, it w as provid ed that 
a collefor fhould be appointed to refide at Allburgh, on Lake-Champlain, the only 
port of entry or delivery within the diltrict. 


* Deficiency in an appropriation heretofore made for building and equipping ten cutters, a 
Jim for building @ large Leat for cach cutter, pay and rations te the i wafers and mariners of ibe 
fame, Sc. ; F ig expences tor wards the Saferkeepi xg and pre ofc cution of perfons committed for of- 
Sinces agsinf the united Rates; for the /upport, maintenance and repairs of light-boufes, beacons, 
piers, bakes and buoys ; for converting the beacon of Geor via into a light-boufe; for printing fe- 

veral defcriptions of treafury and loan-office certificates prepared in purfuance of en a& making 
provifion for the puolic debt ; for ae. 30¢ 33 
at 15 dollars per ream ; pay of two fuperintendants of the paper mill ; pay of four /uperinten- 
dants of the profs ; binding 2000 books, at 50- Tooth s cach; for a clerk employed in the treafury 





> reams at 34 dollars per ream; printy "9 200 rrams 


department, for receiving the cert ificates rom t e fut erintendants, aad tran mutting them to the 
Several loan-offices, a’ d attendis ng to other Saati of this bufinefi; for devices and contingent ex- 


fences ; for expences which wil! attend fare 

the lines of divifion of the tra&s of the Obis vad Sciota companies, er ly to the refolve of 
12th Auguft, 1790; for the fe ch fe of ¢ ydrometers, for the uf of the o} rsof the « wf m6 and 
infpectors of the revenue, ’ 


ying the tradi of the Miami company, and running 
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128 Proceedings of Congre/s. 


Congrefs, by an act paffed at their fecond feflion, had authorized the Prefident of 
the united {tates to appoint commiffioners, to furvey, under his direction, and limit by 
proper boundaries, a diftrict not exceeding ten miles fquare, on the river Potowmack, 
between the mouth of the Eaftern branch and Connogocheque, for the permanent 
feat of the government of the united flates. In the prefent feflion, fo much of that 
act as confined the location to the Eaftern branch was repealed ; and it was enacted, 
that the Prefident might dire& the furvey to be made in fuch manner as to include a 
part of the Eaflern branch, and of the lands lying on the lower fide thereof; and al- 
fo the town of Alexandria. It was provided, however, that the public buildings fhould 
be erected on the Maryland fide of the Potowmack, agreeably to the former ast. 

The incurfions of the Indians upon the frontier fettlements had induced the Prefi- 
dent, during the recefs, to authorize an expedition into their country. For defraying 
the expetces of this expedition congrefs made the neceflary provifion. And the In- 
dians {till continuing their hoftilities, a law was pafled, direfing that an additional 
regiment of infantry fhould be raifed. And the prefident was authorized to offer 
fuch allowances to whatever militia he fhould deem neceflary, as might induce them 
to engage for fuch time as to him fhould appear expedient. He was moreover velt- 
ed with powers to employ, in addition to, or in place of, the militia, a corps of levies, 
not exceeding two thoufand, to be raifed for a term not longer than fix months. 

We have now given a fketch of the moft important proceedings of congrefs during 
this feflion, fo far as they terminated in legiflative ads. Befides thefe, feveral re/olue 
tions were paiied, which were in fubftance as follow : 

1. That Andrew Brown, (who had made application for that purpofe) or any other 
printer who might publith an edition of the laws &c. of the united ftates, fhould be 
permitted, under the direction of the fecretary of ftate, to have the fame collated with, 
and corrected by, the original rolls; and that a certificate of their having been fo col- 
Jated and corrected fhould be annexed to the edition, asa proof of its authenticity. 

2. That the Prefident of the united flates fhould caufe to be communicated to the 
national aflembly of France, the peculiar fenfibility of congrefs te the tribute paid to 
the memory of Benjamin Franklin, by that free and enlightened aflembly. 

3- That a mint fhould be eftablifhed by Jaw; and that, in the mean time, proper 
articles, and the requifite apparatus, fhould be procured. 

4. That the Prefident of the united ftates fhould be requefted to caufe an eftimate 
to be laid before congrefs, at their next feflion, of the quantity and fituation of the 
lands not claimed by the Indians, nor by any of the citizens of the united ftates, with- 
in the territory ceded to the uaited ftates by Nor h Carolina; and within the territo- 
ry of the united {tates, north-weft of the river Ohio. 

5. That in cafe any fate fhould not comply with a former recommendation of 
congrefs, to pafs laws for fecuring in their jails prifoners committed under the autho~ 
rity of the united fLates—the marfhal in fuch flate, under the direction of the diftri& 
judge, fhould hire a convenient place as a temporary jail; the expences to be paid out 
of the treafury of the united fates. 

Several other important fubjecis, fome of which gave rife to very interefting dif- 
cuflions, were brought forward during this icflion; but not having been ultimatcly 
decided upon, we fhall {atisfy ourfelves, for the prefent, with a very fummary view of 
them. 

A bill for organizing the militia of the united ftates, was an early object of legiflae 
tive attention, and occafioned very lengthy debates. ‘The conftitution not expli- 
citly defining the extent of the powers of the general government on this head, 
much doubt arofe in the minds of fome members reipecting the authority of congrefs, 
to fay who fhould be enrolled in the militia, and who fhould be exempted from that 
duty. All had agreed, that the citizens from 18 to 45 years of age fhould be armed. 
Availing themfelves of this precedent, the members who contended that congrefs 
ought to exercife the right of exemption, faid that this was a power exactly fimilar to 
that of faying that citizens of a certain age fhould ferve in the militia. It was obferv- 
ed further, that leaving the bufinefs of exempticn.to the itate legiflatures would be 
productive of great inconvenienc+, from the partial exemptions that would be made ; 
it not being probable that any tolerable degree of uniformity would be attended to. 
Of the arguments refpecting particular exemptions we thall cot now attempt a de- 
tail ; fuffice it to obferve, that a propofed exemption of members of congreis, and of 
perfons confcientioufly {crupulous of bearimg arms, gave rile to very lengthy and ani- 
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mated debates. But as the bufinefs lies over to the next feflion, it is unneceflary to 
ftare the arguments at prefent. ‘Tlrs may be done, with more propriety, when fome- 
thing definitive, refpecting the organization of the militia, fhall have taken place. 

The eftablifhment of a land-office, for the fale of wn ppropriated lands in the Wef- 
tern Territory, was another obje& of very full difcuffion in the courfe of this feffion. 
The refult was, that a bill founded on a number of previous refolutions was pafled in 
the houfe of reprefentatives, and fent for concurrence to the fenate, who thought it 
advifable to poftpone the bufinefs till the next feflion. That better information on the 
fubje& might be obtained, they propofed the fourth of the refolutions which we mentioa- 
ed in the preceding page, to which the other houle agreed. 

To declare what officer of the wnited fates, ia cafe of vacancy in the offices of prefi- 
dent and vice-prefident, fhall a& as prefident, is a duty which the conftitution has im- 
pofed upon the legiflature. A bill was brought in for this purpofe; but no progrefa 
was made therein beyond the firft claufe,in which a blank had been left, to be filled 
up with the officer. This was an important queftion, and the opinions ef members 
refpeGing it were various. Some propofed to infert “ the fecretary of fate,”’ others, 
“the chief juftice; ” and a third propofal was, to fill up the blank with “ the prefi- 
dent of the fenate, pro tempore.’’ But to each of thefe ojections were made —The 
difficulty of coming to any agreement <ef{pedling the Joflicer who fhould be inferted, 
and the urgency of other important bufiaefs, induced congrefs to poftpone the bill 

A bill defining the funAions, and fecuring the privileges, of coniuls and vice-con- 
fuls, generally, which originated in the fenate, was amended in the other houfe, in 
fuch a manner as to confine it to the purpole of giving eficct to the treaties fubfifting 
between France and the united ftates. ‘To this amendment the fenate would not a- 
gree; the houfe of reprefentatives would not recede—and the bill was lof. A bill, 
the fame in fubftance as the other, in the manner it had been propofcd to be amended, 
was afterwards paffed in the the houfe of reprefentatives ; and rejected by the fenate. 

The eftablifhment of poft-offices and pofl-roads was one of thofe meafures to effect 
which confiderable difficulties were to be overcome. It had been before congrefs at 
the preceding feflion ; and was again taken up in this. The houfe of reprefentatives 
had formerly wifhed, that the law fhould fpecify the feveral routes; but the feuate 
were of opinion, that the Prefident of the united ftates, and the poit-maiter-genera}, had 
a conftitutional right to exercife this power; and that congrefs had no authority to 
interfere. This, however, did not prevent the houfe from again taking up the fub- 
jot, in the tame point of view. But want of time obliged them, after fome debate, 
to poftpone the further confidration of this defircable eftablifhment, till the next fef- 
fion. In the mean time, the temporary bill has been continued ; and a clau! 
authorifing the poft-mafter-general to extend the carrying of the mail from Albany, 
in the ftate of New-York, to Bennington in the ftate of Vermont. 

Want of time prevented any proceedings on the very interefting report of the fe- 
cretary of ftate, refpecting the American fifheries. The report of the fame officer, 
on the fubject of eftablithing an uniform ftandard of weights and meafures, prefented 
in the fecond feffion; and a fupplement, communicated in this, were not acted upon— 
The fecretary had hinted the propriety of waiting till France, Great-Britain, and the 
other nations of Europe, who have been engaged in this bufinefs for fome time pat, 
fhould come to fome determination. This confideration was, accordingly, of fufiicient 
weight, to induce congrefs to poftpone their deliberations on the fubject. H. 

The eftablithment of a judiciary fyftem was not the leaft arduous and embarrafling 
fubje& of legiflative attention, in organizing the prefent government of the united 
ftates, The bufinefsof the federal courts muft long continue to be very inconfidera- 
ble; and yet the convenient accommodation of the people required, that they fhould not 
be under the neceflity of travelling to a diftant part of the union, to attend at the 
courts. This confideration induced congrefs to eftablith a greater number of diftrict 
judges, and circuit-courts, than would otherwife have been neceflary—well aware, 
that the difference of expence occafioned by this diftribution of the bufinefs, would te 
amply compenfated by the eafe and fecurity which it afforded the citizens. Congrels 
however, defirous of improving the fyftem, as experience and further deliberation 
might fuggeft, dire@ted the attorney-general, at the clofe of the fecond fefhic n, to Te 
port what alterations and improvements might be neceflary. That officer accordinuly 
reported very fully on the fubje&t inthe prefent fellion ; but this, with maay other im- 
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portant fubje@s, was unavoidably poftponed till the next feflion, when further experi. 
ence will, doubtiefs, fuggeft additional hints for rendering the iyitem more perfect. 

Such was the hurry of bufinefs in this feffion, that on the third of March, the laf 
day of the authority of congrefs, both houfes were clofely engaged till near ten o’clock 
at night, when an adjournment, /ine die, took place. It was enacted, at this feflion, 
tl.at the firft meeting of the next congrefs fhall be on the fourth monday of OGober, 
i7gi. 
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Report of the Secretary of the Treasury to the House of Rerresen- 
TATIVES, relative to a provifion for the fupport of the Pusiic Crevit 
of the Untrep STATES ; in conformity to a refolution of the twenty-firft 
day of SEPTEMBER, 1789. 


Treafury Department, Fanuary 9, 1799- 
HE fecretary of che treafury, in obedience to the refoiution of the houfe of re- 


prefentatives, of the twenty-firft day of September laft, has, during the recels 
of congrefs, applied himfelf to the confideration #f a proper plan for the fupport of the 
public credit, with all the attention which was due to the authority of the houfe, and 
to che maguitade of the object. 

In the difcharge of this duty, he has felt, in no fmall degree, the anxieties which 
naturally flow from a juft eftimate of the difficulty of the tafk, from a well-founded 
ditlidence of his own qualifications for executing it withfuccefs, andfrom adeep and fo- 
Jemn conviction of the momentous nature of the truth contained in the refolution un- 
der which his inveltigations have been conducted, “ ‘That an adequate provifion for 
the fupport of the public credit, isa matter of high importance to the honour and 
proiperity of the united fates.” 

With an ardent delire that his well-meant endeavors may be conducive to the real 
advantage of the nation, and with the utmoft deference to the fuperior judgment of 
the houfe, he now refpeétfully fubmits the refult of his enquiries and reflections, to 
their indulgent conftruction. 

In the opinion of the fecretary, the wifdom of the houfe, in giving their explicit 
fanctivn to the propofition which has been ftated, cannot but be applauded by all, 
who will feriouily confider, and trace through their obvious confequences, thefe plain 
and undeniable truths. 

That exigencies are to be expected to occur, in the affairs of nations, in which there 
will be a neceflity for borrowing.— 

That loans in times of public danger, efpecially from foreign war, are found an ins 
difpenfable refource, even to the wealthiett of them.— 

And that in a country, which, like this, is poffeffed of little a@ive wealth, or in o- 
ther words, littie monied capital, the neceflity for that refource, muft, in fuch emers 
gencies, be proportionably urgent. 

And as on the one hand, the neceflity for borrowing in particular emergencies can- 
not be doubted, fo on the other, it is equally evident, that to be able to borrow upon 
geod terms, it is efleniial that the credit of a nation {hould be well eftablithed. 

For when the credit of a country is in any degree queftionable, it never fails to give 
an extravagant premium, in one fhape or another, upon all the loans it has occafion to 
make. Nor does the evil end here; the fame difadvantage muft be fuftained upoa 
whatever is to be bought on terms of future payment. 

From this conttant neceflity of borrowing and buying dear, it is eafy to conceive how 
immenfely the expences of a nation, in a courfe of time, will be augmented by an un- 
found ftate of the public credit. 

‘To attempt to cnumerate the complicated variety of mifchiefs in the whole fyftem 
of the focial economy, which proceed from a neglect of the maxims that uphold pub- 
lic credit, and jultify the folicitude manifefted by the houfe on this point, would be am 
um proper inwulion on their time and patience. 
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In fo ftrong a light neverthelefs do they appear to the fecretary, that on their due 
abfervance at the prefent critical juncture, materially depends, in his judgment, the 
individual and aggregate profperity of the citizens of the united flates; their relief 
from the embarraflments they now experience ; their character asa people ; the caufe 
of good government. 

If the maintenance of public credit, then, be truly fo important, the next enquiry 
which fuggefts itfelf is, by what means it is to be effected ? Phe ready anfwer to 
which queltion is, by good faith, by a punctual performance of contracts. States, like 
individuals, who obferve their engagements, are refpeted and trufted: while the re- 
verfe is the fate of thofe who pur{ue an oppofite conduct. 

Every breach of the public engagements, whether from choice or neceflity, is in dif- 
ferent degrees hurtful to public credit. When fuch a necefliry does truly exift, the e- 
vils of it are only to be palliated by a fcrupulous attention, on the part of the govern- 
ment, to carry the violation no farther than the necellity abfolutely requires, aad to 
manifeft, if the mature of the cafe admits of it, a fincere difpofition to make reparation, 
whenever circumftances thal] permit. But with every poflible mitigation, credit mut 
fuffer, and numerous mifchiefs enfue. It is therefore highly important, when an ap- 
pearance of neceflity feems to prefs upon the public councils, that they fhould exa. 
mine well its reality, and be perfeCly affured, that there is no method of efcaping 
from it, before they yield to its fuggeftions. For though it cannot fafely be affirmed, 
that occafions have never exifted, or may not exift, in which violations of the public 
faith, in this refpect, are inevitable; yet there is great reaion to believe, that they ex- 
it far lefs frequently than precedents indicate; and are ofteneft cither pretended 
through levity, or want of firmnefs, or fuppofed through want of knowledge, Ex- 
pedients might often have been deviled to effect, confiltently with good faith, what 
has been done in contravention of it. Thofe who are moft commonly creditors of a 
nation, are, generally fpeaking, enlightened men; and there are fignal examples to 
warrant aconclufiun, that when a candid and fair appeal is made to them, they will 
underftand their true intereft too well, to refufe their concurrence in fuch modifications 
of their claims, as any real neceflity may demand. 

While the obfervance of that good faith, which is the bafis of public credit, is re- 
commended by the ftrongeft inducements of political expediency, it is enforced by con- 
fiderations of ftill greater authority. There are arguments for it, which reit on the 
immutable principles of moral obligations. And in proportion as the mind is dif- 
pofed to contemplate, in the order of Providence, an intimate connection between pub- 
lic virtue and public happineds, will be its repugnancy to a violation of thofe principles. 

This reflection derives additional ftrength from the nature of the debt of the united 
fates. It was the price of liberty. The faith of America has been repeatedly pledg- 
ed for it, and with folemnities that give peculiar force to the obligation. There is in- 
deed reafon to regret that it has not hitherto been kept; that the neceflities of the war, 
confpiring with inexperience in the fubjects of finance, produced dire& infractions ; 
and that the fubfequent period has been a continued fcene of negative violation, or 
nen-compliance. But a diminution of this regret arifes from the reflection, that the 
laR feven years have exhibited an carneft and uniform effort, on the part of the go~ 
vernment of the union, tu retrieve the national credit, by doing juftice to the creditors 
of the nation; and that the embarraflments of a defective conttitution, which defeat- 
ed this laudable effort;have ceafed. 

From this evidence of a favorable difpofition, given by the former government, the 
inftitution of a new one, cloathed with powers competent to calling forth the refources 
of the community, has excited corre{pondent expectations. A general belief, accord- 
ingly, prevails, that the credit of the united ftates will quickly be eftablifhed, on the 
firm foundation of an effe&tual provifion for the exifling debt. The influence, which 
this had at home, is witneffed by the rapid increafe that has taken place in the mare 
ket value of the public fecurities. From January te November, they rofe thirty-three 
and a third per cent, and from that period to this time, they have rifen fifty per cent 
more. And the intelligence from abroad announces effects proportionably favourable 
tw our national credit and confequence. 

It cannot but merit particular atcrention, that among ourfelves, the moft enlightened 
friends of good government are thofe, whofe expectations are the highett. 

To juftify and preferve their confidence; to promote the increafing refpectability 
ef the American name; te anfwer the calls of juftice ; to reftore landed property to 
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its due value; to furnifh new refources both to agriculture and commerce ; to cement 
more clofely the union of the {lates ; to add to their fecurity aganft foreign attack ; tp 
eftablith public order on the bafis of an upright and liberal policy —Thefe are the 
great and invaluable ends to be ‘ecured, by a proper and adequate provifion, at the 
prefent period, for the fupport of public credit. 

To this provifioy we are invited, not only by the general confiderations, which 
have been noticed, but by others of a more particular nature, It will procure to eve. 
ry clafs of the community fome important advantages, and remove fome no lefs impor. 
tant difadvantages. 

‘The advantage to the public creditors, from the increafed value of that part of their 
property which conttitutes the public debt, needs no explanation. 

But there is a conicquence of this, lefs obvious, though not lefs true, in which every 
other citizen is interetted. It isa well known fact, that in countries in which the na- 
tional debt is properly funded, and an object of eftablifhed confidence, it anfwers mot 
of the purpofes ef money. ‘Transfers of flock or public debt are there equivalent to 
payments in fpecie; or, in other words, ftcck, in the principal tranfadtions of bufinefi, 
pailes current as fpecie.—The fame thing would, in all probability, happen here un- 
der the like circumttances. 

‘The benefits of thisare various and obvious-——— 

Firft. Trade is extended by it; becaufe there isa larger capital to carry it on, and 
the merchant can at the fame time, afford to trade for fmaller profits; as his ftock, 
which, whea unemployed, brings him in an interefit frem the government, ferves him 
alfu as moucy, when he has a call for it in his commercial operations. 

Secondly. Agriculture and manufactures are allo promoted by it : For the like 
reafon, that more capital can be commanded to be employed in both ; and becaufe the 
merchant, whole enterprize in forcign trade, gives to them activity and cxtenfion, has 
greater means for enterprize. 

Thirdly. The intereft of money will be lowered by it; for this is always in a ratio, 
the quantity of money, and to the quicknefs of circulation. ‘This circumftance will 
cvable both the public and individuals to borrow on eafier and cheaper terms. 

And from the combination of thefe effets, additional aids will be furnifhed to la- 
bour, to induftry, and to arts of every kind. 

Bur thefe good cffects of a public debt are only to be looked for, when, by being 
well funded, it has acquired an adegwate and fable value. ‘Tillthen, it has rather a 
contrary tendency. The flu@tuation and infecurity incident to it in an unfonded 
ftate, render it a mere commodity, and a precarious one. As fuch, being ouly an objet 
of eccafional and particular fpeculation, all the money applied to it is fo much divert- 
ed from the more uleful channels of circulation, for which the thing itfelf affords no 
fubftitute : So that, in fa&, one ferious inconvenience of an unfunded debt is, that it 
contributes to the fcarcity of money. 

‘This diltinction, which has been little if at all attended to, is. of the greateft mo- 
ment. It involves a quefiion immediately interefting to every part of the communi- 
ty; which is no other than this—Whether the public debt, by a provifion for it on 
true principles, fhall be rendered a /wbfitute for money ; or whether, by being left as 
it is, or by being provided for in fuch a manner as wil] wound thofe principles, and de- 
itr»y confidence, it fhail be fufiered to continue, as it is, a pernicious drain of our cath 
from the channels of productive indultry. 

‘Lhe eftect which the funding of the public debt, on right principles, would have 
upon landed property, is one of the circumftances attending fuch an arrangement, 
which has been lealt adverted to, though it deferves the moft particular attention. 
The prefent depreciated ftate of that {pecies of property is a ferious calamity. The 
value of cultivated lands in moft of the Rates, has fallen fince the revolution, from 25 
to soper cent. In thofe farthett fouth, the decreafe is {till more confiderable. Indeed, 
if the reprefentations, continually received from that quarter, may be credited, lands 
there will command no price, which may not be deemed an almoft total facrifice. 

‘Lhis decreafe, in the value of lands, ought, ia a great meafure, to be attributed to 
the icarcity of money.—Confequently, whatever produces an augmentation of the mo- 
nied copital of the country, muit have a proportional effee in raifing that value. ‘The 
beneficial tendency of a funded debt, in this refpect, has been manifested by the mok 
decilive expericnce in Great-Britain, 
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The proprietors of lands would not only feel the benefit of this increafe in the va- 
lue of their property, and of a more prompt and better fale, when they had occafion 
to fell; but the neceflity of felling would be, itfelf, greatly diminifhed. As the fame 
caufe would contribute to the facility of loans, there is reafon to believe, that fuch of 
them as are indebted, would be able, through that refource, to fatisfy their more ur- 
gent creditors. 

It ought not however to be expected, that the advantages, defcribed as likely to re- 
fult from funding the public debt, would be inftuntancous. [t might require fome 
time to bring the value of ftock to its natural level, and to attach to it that fixed con- 
fidence, which is neccflary to its quality as money. Yet the late rapid rife ofthe pub- 
lic fecurities encourages an expectation, that the progrefs of ftock to the defireable 
point, will be much more expeditious than could have been forefeen. And as in the 
mean time it will be increafing in value, there is room to conclude, that it will from 
the outfet, anfwer many of the purpofes in contemplation. Particularly it feems to be 

robable, that from creditors, who are not themfelves necefflitous, it will early meet 
with a ready reception in payment of debts, at its current price. 

Having now taken a concife view of the inducements to a proper provifion for the 
public debt, the next enquiry which prefents itfelf is, what ought to be the nature of 
fuch a provifion ? This requires fome preliminary difcuflions. 

It is agreed on all hands, that that part of the debt which has been contracted a- 
broad, and is denominated the forcign debt, ought to bé’provided for, according to 
the precife terms of the contracts relating to it. ‘The difcuffions, which can arife, 
therefore , will have reference effentially to the demeftic part of it, or to that which 
has been contracted at home. It is to’ be regretted, that there is not the fame unani- 
mity of fentiment On this part, as on the other. 

The Secretary has too much deference forthe opinions of every part of the com- 
munity, not to have obferved onc, which has, more than once, made its appearance in 
the public prints, and which is eccafionally to be met with in converfation. It involves 
this queftion, whether a diferimination ought not to be made betweer: original hold- 
ers of the public fecurities, and prefent pe fleffors, by purchafe. ‘Thofe who advocate 
a difcrimination are for making a ful! provifion fur the fecurit'es of the former, at 
their nominal value; but contend, that the latter ought to receive no more than the 
coft to them, and the intereft : And the idea is fometimes fuggefted of making good 
the difference to the primitive poffeffor. 

In favour of this fcheme, it is alledged, that it would be unreafonable to pay twenty 
fhillings in the pound, to one who had not given more for it than three or four. And 
it is added, that it would be hard to aggravate the misfortune of the firft ewner, who, 
probably through neceflity, parted with his property at fo great a lofs, by obliging 
him to contribute to the profit of the perfon, who had fpeculated on his diftreffes. 

The Secretary, after the moft mature reflection on the force of this argument, is in- 
duced to reje& the do@rine it contains, as equally unjuft and impolitic, as highly inju- 
rious to the original holders of public fecurities ;—as ruinous to public credit. 

It is inconfiRtent with juftice, becaufe in the firit place, it is a breach of contrac ; in 
violation of the rights of a fair purchafer. 

The nature of the contract in its origin, fs, that the public wil! pay the fum expreff- 
ed in the fecurity, to the firft holder, or his afignee. ‘The intent, in making the fecuri- 
ty affignable, is, that the proprietor may be able to make ule of his property, by fell- 
ing it for as much as it may be worth in the market, and that the buyer may be /2f in 
the purchafe. 

Every buyer therefore ftands exactly in the place of the feller—has the fame right 
with him to the identical fum expreffed in the fecurity, and having acquired that 
right, by fair purchafe, and in conformity the original agreement and iatention of the 


government, his claim cannot be difputed, without mianifelt injuftice. 

That he is to be confidered as a fair purchafer,refults from this : Whatever neceflity 
the feller may have been under, was occafioned by the government, in not making a 
proper provifion for its debts. ‘lhe buyer had no zgency in it, and therefore ought 
not to fuffer. He isnot even chargeable with having taken an undue advantage. 
He paid what the commodity was worth in the market, and took the rifks of rcim- 
burfement upon himfelf. He of courfe gave a fais equivalent, and ought to reap the 
benefit of his hazard; a hazard which was far from inconti erable, and whici 
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That the cafe of thofe, who parted with their fecurities from neceflity, is a hard one, 
eannet be denied. But whatever complaint of injury, or claim of redrefs, they may 
have, reipects the government folely. They have not only nothing to object to the 
perfons who relieved their neceffities, by giving them the current price of their pro- 
perty, but they are even under an implied condition to contribute to the reimburfe- 
ment of thofe perfons. They knew, that by the terms of the contract with themfelves, 
the public were bound to pay to thofe, to whom they fhould cenvey their title, the 
fums ftipulated to be paid to them; and, that as citizens of the united ftates, they 
were to bear their proportion ef the contribution for that purpofe. This, by the a@ 
of aflignment, they tacitly engaged to do; and if they had an option, they could not, 
with integrity or good faith, refufe to do it, without the confent of thofe to whom they 
fold. 

But though many of the original holders fold from neceflity, it does nat follow, 
that this was the cafe with all of them. It may well be fuppofed, that fome of them 
did it, either through want of confidence in an eventual provifion, or frum the alliure- 
ments of fome profitable fpeculation. How fhall thefe different claffes be difcrimi- 
nated from each other? How fhall it be afcertained, im any cafe, that the money 
which the original holder obtained for his fecurity, was not more beneficial to him, 
than if he had held it to the prefent time, to avail himfeli of the provilion which hall 
be made ? How fhall it be known, whether if the purchaler had employed his money 
in fome other way, he would not be ina better fituation than by having applied it in 
the purchafe of fecurities, though he fhould now receive their fullamount? And if 
neither of thefe things can be known, how fhail it be determined whether a difcri- 
mination, independent of the breach of contract, would not do a real injury to pur- 
chafers ; and if it included a compenfation to the primitive proprietors, would not 
give them an advantage, to which they had no equitable pretenfion. 

It may well he imagined, alfo, that there are not wanting initances, in which in- 
dividuals, urged by a prefent neceflity, parted with the fecurities received by them 
from the public, and fhortly after replaced them with others, as an indemnity for 
their firft lofs. Shall they be deprived of the indemnity which they have endeavour- 
ed to fecure by fo provident an arrangement ? 

Queftions of this fort, on a clofe infpection, multiply themfelves without ed, and 
demonttrate the injuftice of a difcrimination , even on the moft fubtile calculations of 
equity, abftracted from the obligation of contract. 

The difficulties too of regulating the details of a plan for that purpofe, which would 
have even the femblance of equity, would be found immenfe.——It may well be 
doubted whether they would not be infurmountable, and replete with fuch abfurd, as 
well as inequitable confequences, as to difguit even the propofers of the meafure. 

Asa fpecimen of its capricious operation, it will be fuflicient to notice the effed it 
would have upon two perfons, who may be fuppofed two years ago to have purchafed, 
each, fecurities at three fhillings in the pound, and one of them to retain thofe bought 
by him, till the difcrimination fhould take place ; the other to have parted with thofe 
dDought by him, within a month paft, at nine fhillings. The former, who had had 
mot confidence in the government, would in this cafe euly receive at the rate of three 
fhillings and the intereft ; while the latter, who had had lefs confidence, would re- 
ceive, for what cof bim the fame money, at the rate of nine fhillings, and his reprefenta- 
tives, fanding in bis place, would be entitled to a like rate 

The impolicy of a difcrimination refults from two confiderations ; one, that it pros 
ceeds upon a principle deftructive of that quality of the public debt, or the flock of 
the nation, which is effential to its capacity for anfwering the purpofes of money 
that is, the /ecurity of transfer; the other, that as well on this account, as becaufe it 
includes a breach of faith, it renders property in the funds lefs valuable; confequently 
induces lenders to demand a higher premium for what they lend, and produces every 
other inconvenience of a bad fatc of public credit. 

It will be perceived, at firft fight, that the tramsferable quality of flock is effential 
to its operation as money, and that this depends on the idea of complete fecurity to 
the transferree, and a firm perfuafion that no diftinction can in any circumfances be 
made between him and the original proprietor. 

The precedent of an invafion of this fundamental principle, would of courfe tend 
to deprive the community of an advantege, with which ao temporary faving could 
bear the leat comparifer. 
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And it will as readily be perceived, that the fame caufe would operate a diminution 
ef the value of flock in the hands of the fir, as well as of every other holder. The 
price which any man, who fhould incline to purchafe, would be willing to give for 
jt, would be in a compound ratio to the immediate profit it afforded, and to the chance 
of the continuance of his profit. If there was fuppofed to be any hazard of the lat- 
ter, the rif would be taken into the calculation, and either there would be no pur- 
chafe at all, or it would be at a proportionably lefs price. 

For this diminution of the value of ftock, every perfon, who thould be about to 
lend to the government, would demand a compenfation ; and would add to the aStual 
difference, between the nominal and the market valuc, an equivalent for the chance 
of greater decreafe ; which, in a precarious ftate of public credit, is always to be 
taken into the account, 

Every compenfation of this fort, it is evident, would be an abfolute lofs to the go- 
vernment. 

In the preceding difcuflion of the impolicy of a difcrimination, the injurious ten- 
dency of it to thofe, who continue to be the holders of the fecurites they received 
from the government, has been explained. Nothing need be added, om this head, 
except that this is an additional and interefting light, in which the injuftice of the 
meaiure may be fecn. It would not only diveft prefent proprictors by purchafe, of 
the rights they had acquired under the fanétion of pnblic faith, but it would depre- 
ciate the property of the remaining original holders. 

It is equally unneceflary to add any thing to what has been already faid to demon- 
ftrate the fatal influence, which the principle of difcrimination would have on the 
public credit. 

But there is ftill a point in view, in which it will appear perhaps even more excep- 
tionable, than in either of the former. It would be repugnant te an exprefs provifion 
of the conftitution of the united ftates. This provifion is, that “ all debts contracted 
and engagements entered into before the adoption of the conftitution, fhall be as va~ 
lid againft the united ftates under it, as under the confederation,” which amounts to 
a conftitutional ratification of the contracts refpeCling the debt, in the ftate in which 
they exifted under the confederation. And reforting to that ftandard, there can be 
no doubt, that the rights of aflignees, and original holders, muft be confidered as equal. 

In exploding thus fully the principle of difcrimination, the fecretary is happy in re- 
flecting, that he is only the advocate of what has been already fanctioned by the for- 
mal and exprefs authority of the government of the union, in thefe emphatic terms 
—— The remaining clafs of creditors (fay congrefs in their circular addrefs to the 
ftates, of the aéth.of April, 1783) is compofed, partly of fuch of our fellow-citizens 
as originally lent to the public the ufe of their funds, or have fince manifefted the mof 
confidence in their country, by receiving transfers from the lenders; and partly of thofe, 
whofe property has been either advanced or affumed for the public fervice. To dif- 
eriminate the merits of thefe feveral deferiptions of creditors, would be a tafk equally 
unneceflary and invidious. If the voice of humanity plead more loudly in favour of 
fome than of others, the voice of policy, no lefs than of juftice, pleads in favour of 
all. A wise nation will never permit thofe who relieve the wants of their coun- 
try, or who rely moff on its faith, its fArmnefi and its refources, when cither of them is 
diftruhted, to fuffer by the event.” 

The feeretary concluding, that a difcrimination between the different clafles of 
creditors of the united ftaces, cannot with propriety be made, proceeds to examine 
whether a difference ought to be permitted to remain between them, and another de- 
{cription of public creditors—Thofe of the ttates individually. 

The fecretary, after mature reficction on this point, entertains a full conviction, that 
an aflumption of the debts of the particular ftates by the union, and a like provilion 
for them, as for thofe of the union, will be a meafure of found policy and fubftantial 
ju tice. 

It would, in the opinion of the fecretary, contribute, in an eminent degree, to as 
orderly, ftable, and fatisfaory arrangement of the national finances. 

Admitting, as ought to be the cafe, that a provifion muft be made in fome way or 
other for the entire debt, it will follow, that no greater revenues will be required, 
whether that provifion be made wholly by the united Rates, or partly by them, aad 
partly by the ttates feparacely. 
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The principal queftion then mutt be, whether fuch a provifion cannot be more con. 
veniently and effectually made, by one general plan iffuing from one authority, than 
by different plans originating in different authorities. 

In the fir cafe, there can be no competition for refources ; in the laft, there mut 
be fuch a competition. ‘he confequences of this, without the yreateft caution on 
both fides, might be interfering regulations, and thence collifion and confufion. Par. 
ticular branches of induftry might alfo be oppreffed by it. The moft productive ob. 
jects of revenue are not numerous. Either thefe muft be wholly engroffed by one 
fide, which might leffen the efficacy of the provifions by the other; or both mut 
have recourfe to the fame objets in different modes, which might occafion an accu. 
mulation upon them, beyond what they could properly hear. If this fhould not hap. 
pen, the caution requifite to avoiding it, would prevent the revenue’s deriving the 
full benefit of each object. The danger of interference and of excefs would be apt to 
impofe reftraints very unfriendly to the complete command of thofe refources, which 
are the moft convenient ; and to compel the having recourfe to others, lefs eligible 
in themfelves, and lefs agreeable to the community. 

The difficulty of an effetual command of the public refources, in cafe of feparate 
provifion for the debt, may be feen in another, and perhaps more ftriking light. tt 
would naturally happen that different ftates, from local confiderations, would in fome 
inftances have recourfe to different objets, in others, to the fame objects, in different 
degrees, for procuring the funds ef which they ftood in need. It is eafy to conceive 
how this diverfity would affe&t the aggregate revenue of the country. By the fuppo- 
fition, articles which yielded a full fupply in fome flates, would yield nothimz, or an 
infufficient produét, in others. And hence the public revenue would not derive the 
full benefit of thofe articles, from ftate regulations. Neither could the deficiencies be 
made good by thofe of the union. It is a provifion of the national conftitution, that 
“ all duties, impofts, and excifes, fhall be uniform throughout the united ftates.”” And 
as the general government would be under anecefliry, frem motives of policy, of pay- 
ing regard to the duty, which may have been previoufly impofed upon any article, 
though but in a fingle fate, it would be conftrained, cither to refrain wholly from 
any further impofition, upon fuch article, where it had been already rated as high as 
was proper, or to confine itfelf to the difference between the exifting rate, and what 
the article would reafonably bear. Thus the pre-ocewpancy of an article by a fingle 
ftate, would tend to arreft or abridge the impefitions of the union on that article. 
And as it is fuppofeable, that a great varicty of articles might be placed in this fitua- 
tion, by diflimilar arrangements of the particular ftates, it is evident, that the aggre- 
gate revenue of the country would be likely to be very materially contracted by the 
plan of feparate provifions. 

if all the public creditors receive their dues from one fource, diftributed with an 
equal hand, their intereft will be the fame. And having the fame interefts, they 
will unite in the fupport of the fifcal arrangements of the governmant: As thefe, 
too, can be made with more convenience, where there is no competition : Thefe cir- 
cumftances combined will infure to the revenue laws a more ready and more fatisfac- 
tory execution. 

If, on the contrary, there are diftin& proyifions, there will be diftin@ interefts, 
drawing different ways. That union and concert of views, among the creditors, 
which in every government is of great importance to their fecurity, and to that of 
=. credit, will not only not cxift, but will be likely to give place to mutual jea- 

oufy and oppofition. And from this caufe, the operation of the fyftems which may 
be adopted, both by the particular ftates, and by the union, with relation to their re- 
fpective debts, will be in danger of being counteracted. 

There are feveral reafons which render it probable, that the fituation of the ftate 
creditors would be worfe than that of creditors of the union, if there be not a national 
affumption of the flate debts. Of thefe, it will be futlicient to mention two; one, 
that a principal branch of revenue is exclufively vetted in the union; the other, that a 
ftate mult always be checked in the impofition of taxes on articles of confumption, 
from the want of power to extend the fame regulations to the other ftates, and from 
the tendency of partial duties to injure its induftry and commerce. Should the 
ftate creditors ftand upon a lefs eligible footing than the others, it is unnatural to ex- 
pect they would fee with pleafure a provifion for them. ‘Ibe influence which theis 
diffatisfaQion might have, could not but operate injurioufly, both for the creditors and 
the credit of the united fates. (To be continued.) 
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The CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


PRA HC. SE. 
Arte having informed our readers, laft month, that the king had tranfmitted 


a circular letter to all his runifters abroad, requiring them to. publifh in the 
moft explicit manner his attachment to the new conftitution, and the earneft part 
which he had taken, and thould continue to take, in concurrence with the national 
afiembly, to enfure its firm eftablifhment ; we are forry, at this time, to have te com- 
muNicate intelligence, which exhibits the whole tenor of his condua, for fome time 
pait, to have been infincere. While he was making falfe profeflionsto the national 
afiembly, to his people, and to the world; while he proceeded further than perhaps 
he need have done, in declaring himfelf a voluntary advocate for eftablifhing, and gi- 
ving permanent fecurity te, the rights of the nation—he was planning meafures to 
effect an efcape from his people by flight, to baflle their exertions for liberty, and, if 
polible, to undo every thing that had been done by the national affembly. 

At one o’clock on Tuefday morning, the 21ft of June, the royal family effe@ed 
their efcape from the palace of the Thuilleries ; through a private paflage (it is faid) 
between the queen’s pavilion and the garden, over which avenue no fentry was placed. 
At the Pont Royal, a fhort diftance from the palace, they got into their carriages, 
being aided by feveral officers of the king’s former guards, fome of whom, drefied in 
livery, followed the carriayes at a little diltance. 

It was not difcovered that the royal family were mifling, till between feven and 
eight o’clock, when the commandant of the Thuilleries was informed by one of the 
houfehold, that neither the king, queen, dauphin, nor princefs Elizabeth was to be 
found. The effects of this alarming intelligence, which was generally known in 
Paris before nine, may be more eafily conceived than deferibed, The national guards 
Were immediately ordered under arms; and the eentries doubled, with orders to pre- 
vent any perion from pafling or repailing. The populace made a mock parade of the 
kings arms, in the market-places; and dathing them and the figure of a crown to the 
ground, trampled upon them, exclaiming, “‘ Since the king has abandoned what he 
owed to his high fituation, let us trample upon the enfigns of royalty.” 

The perfons of M.de la Fayette, M. Cazales, and the duke d’ Aumont were feiz- 
ed upon by the mob, and would, in all probability, have fallen immediate vidims to 
their wrath, had they not been refcued by the national guard. They fufpeted thole 
efficers of having been privy to the flight, particularly the Duke d’ Aumont, who 
had been on duty the preceding evening. With refpect to thefe and other objects of 
their fufpicion, their refentments were appeafed by the appearauce of deputations for 
that purpofe from the national aflembly, which feems to be pofleffed of their confi- 
dence in an unlimited degree. 

The national affembly a&ed with great promptitude and decifion, and with becom- 
ing dignity, on this occafion—Numerous decrees were pafled for preferving the king- 
dom from externa! and internal danger ; for promoting order, and for fecuring private 
property and perfonal fafety. The aflembly fat one hundred and twenty feven hours, 
without intermiflion 

The royal family had proceeded as far as Varennes, about 150 miles from Paris, at 
ong o’clock en the morniug of the 22d of June, where they were difcovered and ap- 
prehended. ‘The poftmafter of Menchoud, entertaining fome fufpicions, had followed 
the carriage from Clermont, where the couriers declared that they were going to Ver- 
dun; and upon perceiving that they took the road to Varennes, he got before it, and 
cried out in the town to have the carriage flopped. It was accordingly topped by two 
young men; the poftillions at firft whipped the horfes, but, upon the young men’s 
threatning to fire into the carriage, the perfons in it ordered the peftiliions to ftop. 
The royal fugitives were efcorted by a body of huflars and dragoons, detached for 
that purpofe by Mr, Boville, the commander in French Flagders, who appears to 
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have been a principal agent in the bufinefs. Upon the affembling of the. national 
guards, the huffars and dragoons not only fubmitted to, but joined them. Expreffes 
rode immediately to the neighbouring villages, and colleéted jeveral thoufands of nati- 
onal guarés, 

rs account of this pleafing event was received by the national affembly on the even- 
ing of the 23 June, who immediately difpatched commiflioners, with orders to con- 
duct their majefties in fafety to Paris, where they arrived on the evening of the asth. 
and were ordered to be ftrongly guarded in their late refidence, at the palace of the 
Mhuilleries. 

The king on his departure left a letter, addrefled to M. de Ja Porte, one of the 
minifters of ftate, and dated the 20th. Junc, in which he affigned the reafons which 
had induced him to make his efcape.—— 

He complained that he had been deprived of his liberty ; that the deftraétion of 
royalty had taken place; that property and perfonal liberty were infecure ; and that 
complete anarchy, without any competent power to reftrain it, prevailed in every part 
of the empire—He therefore protefted “ againft all the adts extorted from him dur- 
ing his captivity” —and went into a detail of the reafons which influenced his condu@ 
—He faid that in July 1789 relying on his own integrity, he came among the Parifi- 
ans, without any apprehenfious—In Oober, apprifed of the intentions of the fac- 
tious, he dreaded left his departure fhould be made a kandle for fomenting a civil war. 
Crimes, he obferved, were then committed with impynity——He next mentioned 
his being obliged to refide, as a prifoner, at the palace of the Thuilleries, deprived of 
his faithful gardes du corps, and farrounded by the French guards, and the Parifian 
national guard, under the direction of the municipality of Paris. The convocation 
of the ftates general, granting the privilege of a double reprefentation to the third 
eftate, and the re-union of the orders, had all been his works——but his efforts were 
ilighted and perverted. When the ftates general aflumed the name of the national 
affembly, they encouraged the plots of the factious, threw off all reftraint, and ceafed 
to enact laws in concert with the king.——Thus the king was removed from the 
conttititution, and deprived of the privilege of fan&tioning conftitutional acts. He 
was allowed but twenty-five millions of livres, .which were abforbed by the expences 
of his houfehold; he was deprived of the patrimony of his anceftors, and confined 
to the profits of certain domains, which were incumbered with oppreffive forms. 
‘Che king may intreat the attention of the affembly to certain fubje&s; but he has no 
longer a partin enaQing laws——In the adminiftration of juftice he can only execute 
the commiflions of the judges—the pardoning and remitting of crimes, is taken away 
from the king, and vefted injuries, who are authorized to explain the law; the fu- 
perintendance of minifters is reduced toamere name. The king, though nominated 
fupreme head of the army, has been obliged to make fuch military appointments, and 
fuch only, as might pleafe committees of the national aflembly, and factious clubs. 

‘The nomination of ambaffadors and the management of negociations were commit- 
ted to the king, but he was deprived of the privilege of making war—What power, 
faid he, will enter into negociations, when the right of revifing them is retained 
by the national aflembly ? With refpeé to finances, the king had recognized, before 


the ftates general, the right of the nation to grant fubfidies; and early requefted the 


national aflumbly to take into confideration the ftate of the finances, on which fubje@ 
they were not yet fufficiently informed. 

The new regulations, inttead of removing, increafed former grievances, their la- 
hours tending only to a metaphyfical government, incapable of being reduced to prac- 
tice—Thus the difpofition of clubs was fubftituted for the monarchy, under which 
the kingdom had flourifhed for more than fourteen centuries—He then mentioned 
fundry riots and irregularities, which if not countenanced, had at leaft efcaped with 
impunity—At the grand federation, on the 14th of July,the national affembly declared 
the king to be chief ; which implied their right to choofe another—When the king's 
aunts, from religious motives, wifhed to go to Rome, their journey was oppofed ; 
and the orders of the national affembly were neceffary to releafe them, thofe of the 
king being defpifed. He mentioned his being prevented from going to St. Cloud; 
being obliged to difmifs his confeffor; to approve the letter of the minifter to fo- 
reign powers, &c. Hence, he faid, it was natural that he thould feck a place of 
falety—He warned the people againft the machinations of the fa@ious; and en- 
treaicd them to retura to their king, who would always be their friend, and by 
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whom their religion thould be rendered refpected, their government placed on a 
permanent befis, and their liberties be firmly eftablithed. He concluded with a 
command to his minifters, not to fign any orders in his name, without his further di- 
reGtion, enjoining the keeper of the feals to fend them to him, when required on hw 
behalf. 

Want of room obliges us to defer, till next month, the conclufion of this interefting 
news, which will include an admirable addrefs from the national aflembly te the 
people of France, in anfwer to the kings proclamation. 

SYMPTOMS of an approaching REVOLUTION in SPAIN. 
LONDON, Fune 26. 

A gentleman arrived in town from Calais informs us, that, before he quitted that 
place, intelligence had been reccived from Spain, giving an account, that on the day 
in which the grand tribunal of the inquifition jolds its court, the officers being prefent, 
the people, with one accord, declared they would no longer endure fuch defpotifm. 
The guards who furrounded the court were called on to difperfe the people, which 
they refufed to do—the populace, thus feconded, feized the chief, whom, with four- 
teen others, they beheaded inftantly, carrying their heads through the ftreets. 

Whatever may be the immediate caufe of Mr. Hammond's return from Madrid, 
we know not, but this is certain, that he has communicated to adminiftration that a 
revolution is at this moment agitating in the bofom of Spain ; and although every pre- 
caution is taking, it is much to be apprehended that kingdum will be deluged with 
blood. 








MADRID, May 2. 
The king has ordered the Prefident of Caftile to defire the inhabitants of the king- 
dom and cities of Spain, by the intermediate means of the deputies at the Cortes, to 
make known the means of relieving them; to draw up a lift of their grievances, and 


every thing which may tend to better the general welfare, by drawing it to a nearer 
fimilitude of the old Spanith conftitution. 
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CONCORD, (N. H.) jily 20. 

We hear from Warner, that on Thurfday latt, a barn belonging to Mr. Jonathan 
Straws, was taken up by a whirlwind, from the cills, and torn te pieces. There 
was a yoke of oxen in the barn at the time, but they were left ftanding without injury. 

On Friday laft, in the fevere thunder ftorm, there was a heavy gale of wind about 
a mile and an half wide, which pafled through the fouth-wettern part of this town. 
It tore up many trees, and did confiderable other damage. Deacon Herrick and Mr. 
Sleeper had each of them a cow killed by the falling of the trees. 





BOSTON, Fuly ar. 
Yefterday being the Annual Commencement at the Univerfity in Cambridge, twen- 


ty-feven candidates received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and twenty the degree 
of Mafter of Arts. 








SPRINGFIELD, Fuly 20 
During the fevere thunder ftorm, on Wednefday laft, the lightning ftruck in the 
yard of captain John Bryant, of this town, and took its direction to the cellar win- 
dow, which it entered, and lighting on a cafk of rum,, forced out one of the heads, 
and fet the rum on fire, which raged in fuch a manner, as to fire every thing of a 
combuftible nature, almoft in an inftant ; but by the feafonable exertions of the fami- 
ly, and others who went to their afliftance, the fire was happily extinguifhed. 





POUGHKEEPSIE, Fuly 21. 

Laft Saturday afternoon, captain Mott of this place, being on his return with his 
floop from New-York, was overtaken by a thunder fquall about 20 miles on this fide 
the city.—The lightaing for fome time was very fevere, with a heavy rain, during 
Which, the veffel was ftruck by the lightning, and fo damaged, as to oblige his return 
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to New-York to repair, Jt is faid it firit truck the top-maft, and defcended till it 
came to the jib-ftay, where it divided, one part rurning down the maft, and ‘the o. 
ther down the jrb-itay tothe end of the bowfprit, and from that to the flem, which ‘ 
it {plit in feveral places to the water's edge,—and to preveot the water running into 
her, he was ob.iged to flick in oakum, &c. ‘The jib-{tay was fo burnt, that it- broke 
near the middle. ‘The lightning is fuppofed to have gone off the veffel by the anchor, 
which was fo burnt, as to take the ruft entirely off, and appeared like a new one jul 
out of the forge. 


Ni W-Y OR K, Aaguf, 18 
Extra of a letter from Mr. Obadiah Herbert, of Mount- Pieafant, (in Middletown, New- 
Ferfey ) to bis freend in this-city. 

“ | have finifhhed my WHEEL, and it anfwers all the purpofes I told you of: It 
ipins, doubles, twills, and reels off the thread at the fame time. The machinery is 
fuch that it does not impair the velocity of the rim in the laft; arid it is allowed by a 
numbér who have feen it, to be a complete picce of machinery. Some: of the bett 
rpinners fay it runs as ealy as they can with, and anfwers the purpofe extremely 
well.” 














PHILADELPUTA, uly 30. 

The treaty, lately held under commiflion from the Prefident of the united fates, by 
Timothy Pickering, Efq. with thofe Indian tribes commonly called the Six Nations, 
at Newtown- Point, on the north weit branch of the Sufquchanna, in the ttate of New- 
York, was concluded on the 18th, int. to the fatisfadtion of al! parties, by a recapi- 
tulatory fpeech from the commiifioner. The principal objet of this tredty’ was, to 
coniirm the peace thac has fubfitted between us, ever tince the treaty of Port Stanwix, 
in 1784, and- prevent the Five Nations from joining the Weftern Indians, now at war. 
This defirable purpofe has been fully anfwered for the prefent, though it is impoflible 
to anfwer for the neutrality of the Five Nations, in cafe they thould ftill meet with 
repeated injuries from chofe unprincipled inhabitants of the fronticrs, who have never 
yct learned to diftmguith friends from foes, under the undiftinguitinng appellation of 
Indians, or Savages. The Five Nations, and fome other tribes, came down armed, 
to the number of (cn or eléven hundren men, won en, and childreb, as their manntt 
is; but fo fowly that the treaty, appointed for the rsth. ult. was not opened until 
the ad. inf. On the 27th. P. M. the cuftomary prefent, ¢onfilting of a large quan- 
tity of iubftantial cloathing, fome jnitruments of hufbandry, and a little powder 
and thot, was diitributed to the different tribes; and the next day the commuiflioner, 
and the main body of the Indians left che ground. , 

duguft gth. Uhis day arrived here, in fifty days from Reochfort, the French floop 
of war, 1a Favourite, Monf. Reeves commander, in which came paflenger, M. 
‘Ternant, Minifter from France to the united flates. In his fuit came Mefirs: Du- 
pont and Killerman. This is the fir French thip we have feenin the Delaware 
with the national colours. 

Auguft 13th, Lat Tuefday night, about ten o’clock a fmall frame houfe, near 
Walnut and Ninth-itreets, was fet on fire in an extraordinary manner. A rat, hav- 
ing feized on a candle which had been carelefsly left, without being properly extin- 
guithed, carried it into a place where there was fome tow or flax, which immediately 
caught fire, and, in a fhort time, che whole frame was confumed. 

We are informed that a plan to promote American Manufactures is now on foot, 
which will embrace this important objet upon afcale hitherto unattempted in this 
country- We are aflured that ypwards of one hundred and twenty three thoufand 
dollars have already been fub{cribed towards carrying the plan into execution. 

A fituation in the Jerfies, we arealfo informed, is contemplated as the moft eligi- 
gible for the profecution of the bufineds, . 

We hear that governor Blount, under the aufpices, and by the direction of the Pre+ 
fident of the united ftates, on the fecond of July, concluded a treaty with the Chero- 
kee nation of Indians,—This nation confifts uf about 2500 'warriors, who are fituated 
principally upon the beautiful river Tenneffee. 

They have been greatly agitated fince the treaty of Hopewell, in November 1785. 
by the cncroachments of the whites upon their lands; but are now entirely fatisfied 
by the liberality and juftice of the united fates, ' 
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Remarkable inftance of Lonceviry ina HOR SE. 
DIED sately at the Pennfylvania Hofpital, the old horfe called Braddock ; fuppofed 
to be about 41 or 42 years of age. He was one of the horfes employed on the expe- 
dition of General Braddock in che year 1755. 


Extra& of a letter from Lijfbon, May 23+ 
«The flame of liberty begins to warm the hearts of >he Portuguefe and their neigh- 
bours. The revolution of Poland is an additional ‘pur to their exertions ;—French 
emigrants, notwithftanding the activity of gover.iment to prevent their pafling the 
Pyrences, have got admittance, and are induftrioufly employed in inflaming the minds 
of the people, Paine’s and Burke’s pamphiets have both {queezed into circulation,” 


Extra of a letter from Harrifburgh, Auguft 11. 

“ On Friday evening the ayth ult. Major Abraham. Latcha, of Northumberland 
county, with his two fons and fun-in-law, in attempting to crofsthe weit branch of 
the sufquehannah, with a canoe loaded with ftones—the canoe funk, and Mr, Lat« 
cha and his two fons were drowned. 


Extra& of a letter froma gentleman in Kentucky to another in Carlifle, dated Fuly 15. 179r. 
“ Since the return of General Scott, the {pirit of enterprife feems to have marked 
the operation of the Kentuckeans. Two expeditions are at prefent in contemplation ; 
the one under the command of general Wilkinfon, who wil! direét their march to the 
head of the Wabafh : the other from Bourbon and Mafon counties, who prapofe to 
march in a few days; their deflination is Zean’s-town, between the head of Miami 
and Stieto ; each to confift of s60 mounted riflemen; the latter of which, I hope, 
wil! deftroy that banditti of favages who have long interrupted the tranquility of our 
frontiers, have been fuccefsful in attacking our boats on their paffage to this country, 
and in fome meafure have been detrimental to emigration. The federal army alfo in- 
tend to march in a few days to take poffeflion of the Maumee-town.” 
_A‘writer in the Pittfburg paper {peaking of Indian treaties, obferves :—It feems to 
to me that the principles on which treatics are held with the Indians, might be alter« 
ed a little for the better. _1 mean only in one particular inftance, viz. that inftead,of 
carrying goods to make prefents to them, they fhould be obliged to bring furs to 
make prefents to us. 1 illuftrate the manner in this way. If you examine.an Indida, 
you will find that he lives a dog’s life, lazy and hungry: Never goes to hunt when 
he can help it, and if he can get blankets by ftealing, will prefer it much to getting 
them by purchafe. A war. isa profitable thing to him, when the things that our 
houfe-wives ‘ind weavers have made in peace, come to his hands without much trou- 
ble. Buta treaty is beft of all, and crowns the matter ; for there he gets rum, and 
covering for his breech, juft for the word érotber. Ifa treaty can be brought about 
at any tine, by a little war preceding it, is an Indian fuch a fool, as not to go to 
war, within a little time after the treaty, that he may treat again? Thus war begets 
treaties, and treaties beget war. , 
The people of Delaware are taking meafures to aflemble a convention for the pur- 
pofe of revifing and amending their ftate cunftitution. 


SCGCRIPOMANIA, 

Aug. 11. Scrips were this day fold at 300 dollars each; and /ix per cents, deliverable 
and payable the firftof January next, at 24 fhillings a pound.— Where this infatuation 
will end it is hard to fay ; but fome will doubtlefs ere long /peculate in the mad-houfe. 
—According to the prefent price.of {crips and ftocks, a fhare in the bank, inftead of 
being worth no. more than 400 dollars, muft be of the value of 735; and that the fLock- 
holders may receive 6 per cent. on 735 dollars, it will be neceffary that the bank fhall 
make a dividend exceeding 11 per cent. per annum, uniformly. 

The obvious tendency of that evil {pirit of fpeculation which has fo long.raged a- 
mongft us,and feems at length to have reached the pinnacle of frenzy, is to divert the 
active capital of our country from its proper channel (the {apport of commerce andagri+ 
culture) toa moft pernicious one, that of miniftering to the aggrandizement of an 
hoft of adventurers, who not only liye in idlenefs, but amafs princely fortunes, at the ex- 
pence of the induftrious and deferving. When fuch enormous fums are made.in this 
way every day, it requires a more than ufual magnanimity, in the induftrious, te ena- 
ble them to perfevere in ther honeft and praifeworthy courle, without repining. Few 
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refle@ that the torments of the damned are in fome degree anticipated by the {pecula- 
tor; and that induftry and peace of mind, are preferable to a ftate of continual and in- 
expreflible anxiety 

Augutt 12th. Band-/crips were this day fold for lefs than half of what they cof 
yefterday. 


NOW fixty years have roll’d about, But foon they found the bubble burt— 
Since yrandame Britain faw, The baloon had a flaw; 

The famous fouth-fea-bubble-rout, And thoufands found themfelves accurft, 

Rais'd by that fchemer Law. That built their hopes on Law. 
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Of golden mountains—in the moon, This fatal fa& one would have tho’t, 
What pictures did they draw! Should fill mankind with awe! 

And di’monds dimming fal at noon, But we by ruin {till untaught, 
Form’d by that conj’rer Law. In Scrip have diftanc’d Law. 


New CANDLE MACHINE, invented by M. FROBISHER, of BOSTON, 
TAcLow-CHanpDLer, 

This machine is {ufficiently large to make one ton of candles, without the addition 
ef any other utenfils, than thofe now required in the common mode of making them. 
A boy, who has acquired afufficient knowledge of the manufacture, to f{pread a cut- 
ton, can, from the cafe of working, and ‘the neatnefs of finifhing, whic anpectaite 
to this machine, make 360 rods of candles per day, with as much fafety and difpatch 
a$ a journeyman, to whom the higheft wages are paid. 

The fimple conftrution of this machine, is one of its greateft recommendations. 
Any ingenious man may eafily couftru@ the whole, with a very trifling expence of 
wood and labour. The great faving occafioned in the article of labour, by ufing this 
machine, cannot be eftimated at lefs than one hundred and eighty dollars per annum, 
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; APPOINTMENTS. By the Pagsupent of the Unctepn States. 
im | Thomas Fobnfon, Efq. of Maryland, Affociate Judge, in the room of F¥. Rutledge, 
B Ej. who has refigned. 
| Matthew Clartfon Bfg. of New-York, Marthal of that diftri@, in the room of W, 
¥ &. Smith, E/g. appointed Supervifor. 
Timothy Pickering Efy. Polt-mafter-general. 
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iif MARRIAGE S. 
s ; Detaware. At Wilmington, Mr. William Ogle, of New-caftle county, to Mils 
‘8 Mary Jones, of Chefter county, Pennfylvania; 
8, Pennsytvania. In Philadelphia, Mr. Ezckiel King to Mifs Mary Gardner. At 
i York, Mr. John Hahn to Mifs Elizabeth Rudifell; Mr. John Miller of Harrifburg, 
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yl to Mifs Sufanna Breunaman. 
~ \4 
, i DEATHS. 

. | Massacnusetts. At Menotomy, Mr Ifaac Munroe, of the bite of an infed, in 
Va ' fhape and venom refembling the afp; and at Charleflewn, Mr. Simmons, of a fimilar 
ys affection. 

7 ( # Connecticut. In New-Haven, William Greenough, Efq. aged go years. 
ei qt ; } Ruove-Istanp. At Providence, the reverend James Manning, D. D. Prefident of 
uf i Rhode-Ifland College. 
fal | New-York. Jn the capital, Mr. Edward Dayton.' 


Detaware. At Dever, the Reverend John Miller. 
/ New-Jersey. At Hermitage, Mrs. Mary Dickinfon, confort ef the hon. Phile- | 
‘ : mon Dickinfon, Efq. 
ot ‘ Virainia. At Martinfourg, Berkely county, Adam Stephen, Efq. 
| Sourn-Caroiina. In Charlefon, George Abbot Hall, Efq; Mr. Malberry Jolly. 
mh PENNsyivania. In Philadelphia, Mifs Eleanor Clifton; Mifs Elizabeth Bullock ; 
eb Mrs. Mc. Cullough; Mrs. Anne Rogers, confort of Mr. Thomas Rogers; Mr. 
au ‘Thomas Rofs, late of the Ifland of Jamaica; Mifs Abigail Willing ; Mrs. Grace Al- 
: lifon; Mrs. Fuller, confort of Mr. Benjamin Fuller; Mrs. Arne Smock, confort 
‘4 ef Mr. Robert Smock; Mr. James F. Sebor, of New-York; Mrs. Chanders, aged 
wiBs 93» At Harrifourz, Mrs. Jehn Harris, 




















Philadelphia Pricesexourrent, 














A U GU §S T, 31, 1791. : ii 
Aber, pot, p. ton, 35/.| Hides raw, per lb. ghd-tod.; Lump, per lb. 17d. ; 
Trih, Pp: bbl. 60s. Indigo, Fr. per lb. 7/6-1as.. 5 | Loaf, fing. refin. 182. 
> SP. and Fer. do, 453. Carolina, 4-6/6. ej Ditto, double ditto. 20d. | 
& Bofton, (wmfoips) $55. Caf, per cwt. 22/6-308.'% Mavannab,wbhite,t1-13d ! 
Brandy, French »p- gal. 11/3. ¢ Bar, perton,  29/-30. Ditto, brown, 94. : 1 4h 
_ Bread, [bip, per cwt. 14/65. 24 Pig, g/- tol. Myfeo. p-cwt. 82-8 5s. ys 
is American, in bottles, pers ~ | Sheet, 60l-6 51. Allum, p. buf. 2/4. er it 
: dozen 8/4 Nail rods, 35! 10s.'3 |) Liverpool, aft. re 
& Ditto, per bbl. 30s. Meal, Indian, p. bbl 16/8-1 75. 1 ) Cudiz, 1/t. 
Molaffes, per gal. /4-2/8. Lifbon, afa-2/4. 
, (Oak, p.m. feet, 67/6-85s| Nails, 10,12 aod. 84d 5 CN. Fer. 24 g. xb. fae) 
? Merchant, pine OSs. b } cern, 32g- 81-8/4. fae 
3 Sap, bos. Sper. frained, p. gs 3/7. Turpentine, 12/6. 
& Cedar, 55-6 5s.'>3 Whale com. FR. new eft, 27/6-28.. b- 
| Chocolate, per Ib. tr42 | Do. Northern, aff. i. Inferior, 20-22/6. ' : ‘ 
| Coffee, per. Ibe 13-144. Tanners p. bbl. 67/6. 19 Old, 335% : + 
Superfine, p. bl. 36s. Parchment, per doz. 30-37/6.) = Rappaban. 18/9-20. 


¢ Common, 32/6-335. | Porter, American, rof 6. | er oot Maryl. 30-6os, 
3 Bur. mid. bef, 305.4: Burlington, 95-1O0s. I ' Dar 17/6-1 8/9. 
& | Middlings, 26-275.) 5 4Lower Co. 7 Sfo-60, | Long "leaf 17/6-18-9. 

Ship fluff, pewt. Tor. * Carolina, 65-70. Eaflerm Shore, 16-18. 


"Velaan, 


Flax, per |b. 74-9d.| Peale, 6-7/6. Carolina, new,18/9-20s. 
Flaxfeed, per bufe. 5-5/9.1.Rice, per cwt. 20-215. Old, 208-252. 
Ginfeng, per lb. 1/6-2:. Jamaica per g. -us Hyfon, p.lb. —-7/6-8/6. 
Gin, Holland, per gal. §[9-6:. Windward, 6s.) 5 ) Souchong, 4/i-6/8. 
Wheat, p. bufo. 6/9-75. & J Antigua, 6s-6/6.% ) Congo, 39-5/7- 
Rye, 4:-4/6. oe Barbadces, 4s. Bobea, 2f/b-2/7. 

2 | Oats, 1/9-2. Country, aft t-4:. { Mad. p. p. 40-7 5h, 
S < Indian corn, af7. Taffia, 2/9. Lifbon, 30/. 
© Barley, 4/?. Teneriffe, p. gs 4/2. 
beft felled, 20s. German, p. cwt. 60-70:.| . | Fayal, p. g. 3/4. 
Buckwheat, as} ) Englif, blifered, 80s. = J Port, per pipe, 40-4211 086 
Ham:, per lb. 64-74. S imer.p.ton,  45-60/.% ® | Ditto, per gal. s/tos. 
Hogs-lard, 74-84, Crowley's,p. fag. 855. | Dit. per doz. bot. 28-305. 
Honey, 34d44.|Snake root, p. 1b. 1/6-2/8' Claret, 30-600. 
Hemp, per. ton, 50-521 101.4Soap, common, 5d. Sherry, p. gal. 7/6. 
Hops, per lb. asafol Cafile, 6d Malaga, Shs 
Hog fosad hoops, p.m. 5-614 Starch, Ad-gd i Wax, bees, perl. Utok-re. 














Current Prices of Pustic SECURITIES. 














6 per Cents - - - - ats 21/3. 
Funded debt. } 3 per Cents - - - - 12/4 12/5. 
Defered 6 per Cents - - - 12/8 1.3/9. 
Final Scttl. and other Cassiffeates - - - 20/6 ———— 
Wrfunded de. } Indents - - - - 13/6 
State debts - - - - - 15/6 
Bank Subjferiptions, - - - - 185 Dollars. 


ee 





Course of ExcHAnGE. 


Rill of Exchange, London, 90 day:,70—71. | Amfcrdam, 60 days, per guilder, 8% 
Ditte, 60 days, 7S. 30 davs, 3/t 
Ditte 3° day:, 76. | France, 60 days, per § livres, 6s. 


30 days, ofr 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, made in PHILADELPHIA, 
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Rain 
Cloudy 
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Cloudy 
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fog 
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Rain 
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Cloudy, rain 
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WEATHER. 





Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
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Fog 
Cloudy, thunder, rain 
Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair, wind, thun. rain 
Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 
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